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Review of Pelv Books, 
Letters to **** *¥H***, ON the Rev. 
W.L. Bowles’ Strictures on the Life 
and Writings of Pope. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Byron. 8vo. pp. 
55. London, 1821. 
ENTERTAINING a very implicit faith in 
the truth of the adage, that ‘ those who 
play at bow/s must expect rubbers,’ 
a not being so adventurous as the 
noble Lord Byron, who declares, in 
the motto he has adopted, that he will 
‘play at bow/s with the sun and moon,’ 
we have felt very little interest in what 
is called the Pope and Bowles contro- 
versy, on Which so inuch ink has al- 
ready beeu spilt. The question in dis- 
pute is the morality of Pope, which 
Mr. Bowles has impeached. Now, as 
the works of the poet are sufficiently 
numerous and well kuown, to enable 
every reader to judge of their morality, 
und as his. personal character can now 
be of very little consequence, we think 
the Bowles’ controversy a very uninte- 
resting, if not a silly one. Perhaps 
the second motto, which Lord Byron 
has selected from Old Mortality, “will 
sufficiently explain the pertinacity with 
which the disputants on both sides have 
adhered to their opinions, ¢ My mi- 
ther’s auld, and she has rather forgot- 
ten hersel iu speaking to my leddy, 
That canna weel bide to be contra- 
dickit, (as I ken naebody likes it, if 
they coutd help themsels,’) 
While the disputants, not hk- 
ig to be * contradickit,’ have nearly 
exhausted their own ingenuity and the 
patience of their readers, a new cham- 
pion enters the lists in detence of Pope, 
in the person of Lord Byron. The 
reason of the noble lord interfering is, 
that his name has been frequently re- 
ferred to by all the disputants, in cou- 
sequence of some very caustic remarks 
on Mr. Bowles, in that admirable sa- 
ure, * English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers,’ As these remarks contain 
much of his lordship’s opimen on 
Ope, and are referred to in the course 
OF the letter, we quote such passages 


from the satire as relate to Mr, 
Bowles : — 





‘Hail Sympathy! thy soft idea brings 

A thousand visions of a thousand things, 

And shows, dissolved inthine own melting tears, 

The maudiin prince of mournful sonneteers. 

And art not thou their prince, harmonious 
Bow es! 

Thou first great oracle of tender souls! 

Whether in sighing winds thou seek’st relief, 

Or consolation in a yellow leaf; 

Whether thy muse most lamentably tells 

Wiaat merry sounds proceed from Oxford bells*, 

Or still in bells delighting, finds a friend 

In every chime that jingled from Ostend ? 

Ah! how much juster were thy muse’s hap, 

If to thy bells thon would’st but add a cap! 

Delightful Bowles! still blessing and still 
blest, 

All love thy strain, but children like it best. 

Tis thine with gentle Lirrie’s moral song, 

To soothe the mania of the a:morous throng! 

With thee our vursery damsels shed their tears, 

Ere Miss, as yet, completes her infant years ; 

But in her teens thy whining powers are vain ; 

She quits poor Bowes, tor Lirr.e’s purer 
strain. 

Now to soft themes thou scornest to confine 

The lofty numbers of a harp like thine: 

“‘ Awake a louder and a loftier strain +,” 
Such as none heard before, or will again ; 
Where all discoveries jumbled from the flood, 
Since first the leaky ark repos'd in mud, 

By more or less, are sung in every Pook, 

From Captain Noan dawn to Captain Cook. 

Nor this alone, but pausing on the road, 

The bard sighs forth a gentle episode f ; 

And gravely tells—attend, each beauteous Miss! 

When first Madeira trembled toa kiss. 

Bowes! in thy memory, let this precept 
dwell, 

Stick to thy sonnets, man! at least they sell. 

But if some new-born whim or larger bribe 

Prompt thy crude brain, and claim thee for a 
scribe, : 

If chance some bard, though once by dunces 
fear’d, 

Now, prone in dust, can only be rever'd ; 








* “See Bowles’s Sonnets, kc.—** Sonnet to 
Oxford,” and * Stanzas on bearing the Bells of 
Ostend.” ’ 

+ §“ Awake a2 louder, &c. ke. is the first 
line in Bowles’s Spirit of Discovery ;” a very 
spirited and pretty dwarf epic. Among other 
exquisite lines, we have the following :— 

‘« A kiss 

stole on the list’ning silence, never yet 

Here heard; they trembled even as if the 
power,” &c. &c. 

‘That is, the woods of Madeira trembled toa 
kiss, very much astonished, as well they might 
be, at such a phenomenon.’ 

‘The episode above alluded to, is the story 
of “ Robert a Machin” and “‘ Anna d’ Arfet,”’ a 
pair of constant lovers who performed the kiss 
above mentioned, that startled the "— of 
Madeira.’ - 











—- — — 





If Popg, whose fame and genius froin the first 
Have foil’d the best of critics, needs the -vorst, 
Do thou essay; each fault, each failing scan ; 
The first of poets was, alas! but man! 

Rake from each ancient dunghill ev'ry pearl, 
Consult Lord Fanny, and confide in Curll ; 
Let all the scandals of a former age 

Perch on thy pen and flutter o'er thy page; 
Affect a caudour which thou canst not feel, 
Clothe envy in the garb of honest zeal ; 

Write, as if St. John’s soul could stil) inspire, 
And do from hate what Mallett did for hire. 
Ob! had’st thou liv’d in that congenial time, 
To rave with Dennis, and with Ralph to rhyme, 
Throng’d with the rest around his living head, 
Not rais’d thy hoof against the lion dead, 

A meet reward had crown’'d thy glorious gains, 
And limited thee to the Dunciad for thy pains*.” 

It appears, that at an interview Lord 
Byron bad with Mr. Bowles, three 
years afterwards, in the house of ‘the 
last Argonaut of classic English po- 
etry, and the Nestor of our inferior race 
of living poets,” Mr. Rogers, Mr. 
Bowles complained of his lordship bav- 
ing suid that he bad made the woods 
of Madeira dance to akiss. Mhs lord- 
ship now makes the amend® fronorable, 
and confesses he was wrowg; but, after 
declaring his regret at the publication 
of English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers, he says, ‘the part which I regret 
least-is that which regards Mr. Powles, 
with reference to Pope.’ His lord- 
ship’s letter is often too personal, and 
not sufficiently argumentative; aud we 
cannot but regret, that his fine powers 
should for a moment be abstracted 
from the service of the muses, to mix 
in the literary dispute of Mr. Bowles 
and Octavius Gilchrist. One rather long 
extract contains the gist of his lord- 
ship’s pamphlet. Speaking of his sa- 
tire, he says,— : 

* Whilst | was writing that publication, 
in 1807 and 1803, Mr. Hobhouse was de- 
sirous that | should express our mutual 
opinion of Pope, and of Mr. Bowles’s 
editica of his Wy OFS. As Ll had com pliet- 
ed my outline, and felt lazy, 1 requested 
that he would do so. He didit. His 
fourteen lines on Bowles’s Pope are in the 
first edition of “« English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers ;” and are quite as severe and 
much more poetical than my own in toe 

* ‘See Bowles’s late edition of Pope's wiirks, 
for which he received £300 ; thus Mr. b. has exe 
perienced how mycu easier it is to prot by ihe 
reputation of another, than to elevate his own.’ 
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second. On reprinting the work, as [ put 
my name to it, | omitted Mr. Hobhouse’s 
Jines, and replaced them with my own, 
by which the work gained less than Mr. 
Bowles. I have stated this in the preface 
to the second edition. [tis many years 
since | have read that poem; but the 
Quarterly Review, Mr. Octavius Gil- 
christ, and Mr. Bowles himself, have been 
so obliging as to refresh my memory, and 
that of the public. [ am grieved to say, 
that in reading over those lines, I repent 
of thety having so far fallen short of what | 
meant to express upon the subject of 
Bow!es’s edition of Pope’s Works. Mr. 
Bowles says, that ** Lord Byren knows he 
does not deserve this character.’ | 
know no such thing. I have met Mr. 
Bowles, occasionally, in the best society 
in London; he appeared to me an aimia- 
ble, well-informed, and extremely able 
man. Idesire nothing better than to dine 
In company with such a mannered man 
every dav in the week 3 but of ‘* his cha- 
racter” I know nothing personally; I can 
only speak to his manners, and these 
have my warmest approbation. But 1 
never judge from manners, for I once had 
my pocket picked by the civilest gentle- 
man l evermet with; and one ofthe mildest 
»ersons | ever saw, was Ali Pacha. Of 
Mr. Bowles’s “character,” I will not do 
him the ¢njustice to judge from the edi- 
tion of Pope, it he prepared it heedlessly ; 
nor the justice, should it be otherwise, be- 
cause | would neither become a literary 
executioner nor a personal one. Mr. 
Bowles the individual, and Mr. Bowles the 
editor, appear the two most opposite 
things imaginable :— 

“© And he himselfone — 


I won’t say ‘ vile,’’ because it is harsh; 
nor ‘* mistaken,” because it has two svl- 
lables too many; but every one must til] 
up the blank as he pleases. 

‘ What I sav of Mr. Bowles, increased 
my surprise and regret thet he should ever 
have lent his talents to such a task. If he 
hed been a fool, there would have been 
some excuse tor him: if he had been a 
needy ora bad men, his conduct would 
have been intelligible, but he is the op- 
posite of all these,—and thinking and 
feeling as Ido of Pope, to me the whole 
thing is unaccountable. lLiowever, | 
mustcall things by theirright names. I 
cannot call bis edition of Pope a © can- 
did” work; and I still think that there is 
an atlectation of that quality not only in 
those volumes, but in the pamphlets 
Jateiy published :— 


“Why yet he doth deny his prisoners.”’ 


antithesis.” 





‘Mr. Bowles says, that * he has seen 
passages in his letters to Martha Biount, 
which were never published by me, and 
I hope never wil! be by others; which are 
so gross as to imply the grosses¢ licen- 
tiousness.”’? {s this fair play? it may, or 
it may not be, that such passages exist ; 
and that Pope, who was not a monk, al- 
though a catholic, may have occasionally 
sinned in word and deed witli woman in 


his youth; butis this a sufficient ground 
for such a sweeping denunciation? Where 
is the unmarried Englishman of a certain 
rank of life, who (provided he has not 
taken orders) has notto reproach himself, 
between the ages of sixteen and thirty, 
with far more licentiousness than has ever 
yet been traced to Pope? Pope lived in 
the public eye from his youth upwards ; 
he had all the dunces of his own time for 
his enemies, and, 1 am sorry to say, some 
who have not the apology of dulness for 
detraction, since his death; and yet to 
what do all their accumulated hints and 
charges amount ?—to an equivocal é/aison 
with Martha Blount, which might arise as 
much from his infirmities as from his pas- 
sions: toa hopeless flirtation with Lady 
Mary W. Montagu; to a story of Cib- 
ber’s! and to two or three coarse passages 
in his works. Who could come forth 
clearer from an inviduous inquest on a life 
of fifty-six years?) Why are we to be offi- 
ciously reminded of such passages in his 
letters, provided that they exist. Is Mr. 
Bowles aware to what such rummaging 
among ‘ letters’ and ‘ stories” might 
lead? I have myself seen a collection of 
letters of another eminent, nay, pre-emi- 
nent, deceased poet, so abominably gross, 
and elaborately coarse, that | do not be- 
lieve that they could be paralleled in our 
language. What is more strange is, that 
some of these are couched as postscripis to 
his serious and sentimental letters, to 
which are tacked either a piece of prose, 
orsome verses, of the most hyperbolical 
indecency. le himself says, thatif ‘* ob- 
scenity, (using a much coarser word) be 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, he most 
certainly cannot be saved.” ‘These let- 
ters are in existence, and have been seen 
by many besides myself; but would his 
editor have been ‘** candid” in even al- 
luding to them? Nothing would have 
even provoked me, an indiiferent specta- 
tor, to allude to them, butthis further at- 
tempt at the depreciation of Pope. 

‘ What should we say to an editor of 
Addison, who cited the following passage 





eu? Dr. Young bas published anew 
book, &c. Mr. Addison sent for the 
young Earl of Warwick, as he was dying, 
to show him in what peace a Christian 
could die; unluckily, he died of brandy: 
nothing makes a Christian die in peace 
like being maudlin! but don’t say this 
‘in Gath where you are.”? Suppose the 
| editor introduced it with this preface: 
«One circumstance is mentioned by Ho- 
race Walpole, which, if true, was indeed 
fugitious. Walpole informs Montagu 
‘that Addison sent for the young Earl of 
Warwick, when dving, to shew him in 
what peace a Christian could die; but, 
unluckily, he died drunk, &c. &c.” Now, 
although there might occur on the sub- 
sequent, or on the same page, a faint show 
of disbelief, seasoned. with the expres- 
sion of “*the same candour,’’ (the same 
exactly as throughout the book,) I] should 
sav that this editor was either foolish os 
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from Walpole’s letters to George Monta-. 





= 
false to his trust; such a story ought not 
to have been admitted, except tor one 
brief mark of crushing indignation, unless 
it were completely provéd. Why the 
words ‘* 2f true ?”—that ‘*7f”’ is not 4 
peace-maker. Why talk of ‘ Cibbey’s 
testimony” to his licentiousness? YT, 
what does this amount? that Pope, when 
very young, was once decoyed by some 
nobleman and the player, to a house of 
carnal recreation. Mr. Bowles was no 
always a clergyman; and when he was 
very young man, was he never seduced 
into as much? If I were in the humour 
for story-telling, and relating little anec. 
dotes, 1 could tell a much better story of 
Mr. Bowles than Cibber’s, upon much 
better authority, viz. that of Mr. Bowles 
himself. It was not related by him jp 
my presence, but in that of a third person, 
whom Mr. Bowles names oftener than 
once in the course of his replies. This 
gentleman related it to me as a humour- 
ous and witty anecdote; and so it was, 
whatever its other characteristics might 
be. But should I, for a youthful frolic, 
brand Mr. Bowles with a ‘* libertine sort 
of love,’’ or with ‘‘licentiousness?” ITs 
he the less now a pious ora good man, 
for not having always been a priest? No 
suchthing ; 1 am willing to believe hima 
good man, almost as good a man as Pope, 
but no better. 

‘The truth is, that in these days the 
grand ‘* primum mobi/e’’ of England is 
cant; cant political, cant poetical, cant 
religious, cant moral ; but always cant, 
multiplied through all the varieties of life. 
It isthe fashion, and while it lasts, will be 
too powerful for those who can only exist 
by taking the tone of the times. I say 
cant, because it is a thing of words, with- 

ut the smallest influence upon human ac- 
tions; the English being no wiser, no 
better, and much peorer, and more di- 
vided amongst themselves, as weil as far 
less moral, than they were before the pre- 
valence of this verbal decorum. This 
hysterical horror of peor Pope’s not very 
well ascertained, and never tully p:oved 
amours, (for even Cibber owns that he 
prevented the somewhat perilous adven- 
ture in which Pope wes embarking,) 
sounds very virtuous im a controversial 
pampiilet; but all men et the world who 
knew what life is, or at least what tt was to 
them in their youth, mustlauch at such 4 
ludicrous foundation of the charge et “4 
libertine sort of Jove;” while the mofe 
serious will look upon those who bring 
forward such charges upon an insulated 
fact, as fanatics or hypocrites, perbep> 
both. ‘Thetwo aresometimes compoune 
ed in ahappy mixture. 

‘Mr. Octavius Gilchrist speaks rather 
irreverently of a ‘* second tumbler Oi hot 
white-wine negus.??’, What docs he mean: 
Is there any harm in negus? oF is it tiie 
worse for being hot ? or does Mr. Bow ; 
drink negus ? “| had a better opinion 
him. lheped that whatever wine he drank 
was neat; or at least, that like the ordinary 
in Jonathan Wild, “ he preferred purct, 
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the rather as there was nothing against 
it in Scripture.” I should be sorry to 
believe that Mr. Bowles was fond of ne- 
gus; it is such a ‘ candid” liquor, so like 
4 wishy-washy compromise between the 
passion for wine and the propriety of wa- 
ter. But different writers have divers 
tastes. Judge Blackstone composed his 
«« Commentaries,’’ (he was a poet, too, in 
his vouth,) with a bottle of port before 
him. Addison’s conversation was not 
good for much till he had taken a similar 
dese. Perhaps the prescription of these 
two great men was not inferior to the very 
diferent one of asot-disant poet of this 
day, who, after wandering amongst the 
hills, returns, goes to bed, and dictates his 
verses, being fed by a bystander with bread 
and butter during the operation.’ 

In a defence of Mr. Campbell's 
‘Ship of the Line,’ from an attack of 
Mr. Bowles, who asserts, that it de- 
rives all its poetry, uot from ‘art,’ but 
from ‘ nature,’ his lordship has the fol- 
lowing beautiful passage :— 

‘T look upon myself as entitled to talk 
of naval matters, at least to poets ;—with 
the exception of Walter Scott, Moore, 
and Southey, perhaps, who have been 
vovagers, | have steam more miles than all 
the rest of them together now living ever 
ailed, and have lived for months and 
months on ship board; and, during the 
whole period of my life abroad, have 
scarcely ever passed a month out of sight 
ofthe ocean; besides being brought up 
from two years till ten on the brink of it. 
[ recollect, when anchored off Cape Si- 
geum, in 18!0, in an English frigate, a 
violent squall coming on, at sun-set, so 
violent as to make us imagine that the 
ship would part cable, or drive from her 
anchorage. Mr. Eobhouse and myself, 
and some officers, had been up the Dar- 
danelles to Abydos, and were just return- 
edin time, ‘Lhe aspect of a storm in the 
Archipelago is as poetical as need be, the 
sea being particularly short, dashing, and 
dangerous, and the navigation intricate 
and broken by the isles and currents. 
Cape Sigeum, the tumuli of the Troad, 
Lemnos, Tenedos, all added to the asso- 
clation oi thetime. But what seemed the 
most ‘n t?eal? of all at the moment, 
were the numbers, (about two hundred.) 
of Greek and Turkish craft, which were 
obliged to‘ cutand run’’ before the wind, 
Irom their unsafe anchorage, some for 
enedos, some for other isles, some for 
{he main, and some it might be for eter- 
nity. ‘Ihe sight of these little scudding 
vessels, darting over the foam in the twi- 
light, now appearing and now disappear- 
Ing between the waves in the cloud of 
night, with their peculiarly white sails, (the 
evant sails not being of ‘ coarse can- 
vas,” but of white cotton,) skimming along 
48 quickly, but less safely than the sea- 
mews which hovered over them; their 
evnient distress, their reduction to flut- 
tering specks in the distance, their crowd- 
ed succession, their (:ttleness, as contend- 


— 





ing with the giant element, which made 
Our stout forty-four’s teak timbers, (she 
was built in India,) creak again ; their as- 
pect and their motion, all struck me as 
something far more “ poetical” than the 
mere broad, brawling, shipless sea, and 
the sullen winds, could possibly have 
been without them. 

‘The Euxine 1s a noble sea to look 
upon, and the port of Constantinople the 
most beautiful of harbours, and vet I can- 
not but think that the twenty sail of the 
line, some of one hundred and forty guns, 
rendered it more ‘ poetical” by day in 
the sun,and by night, perhaps, still more; 


for the Turks illuminate their vessels of 


war ina manner the most picturesque, and 
yet allthis is artificial. As for the Eux- 
ine, £ stood upon the Symplegades—I 
stood by the broken altar still exposed to 
the winds, upon one of them—lI felt all 
the ‘‘ poetry” of the situation, as I repeat- 
ed the first lines of Medea; but would 
not that ‘* poetry” havé been heightened 
by the 4rgo? It was so even by the ap- 
pearance of any merchant vessel arriving 
from Odessa.’ 

Mr. Bowles often compares Pope 
with Cowper. Lord Byron contrasts 
them with too much severity on the 
latter. After saying that § Cowper is 
no poet,’ and contrasting the transla- 
tion of Homer by the two authors— 
poets, we must not call them both, it 
appears,—although few persons but his 
lordship will deny the title to Cowper, 
he proceeds :— 

‘ And now that we have heard the Ca- 
tholic reproached with envy, duplicity, 
licentiousness, avarice—what was the 
Calvinist ? He attempted the most atro- 
cious crimes in the Christian code, viz. 
suicide—and why? Because he was to be 
examined whether he was fit for an office 
which he seems to wish to have madea 
sinecure. His connexion with Mrs. Un- 
win was pure enough, for the old lady was 
devout, and he was deranged ; but why, 
then, is the infirm and elderly Pope to be 
reproved for his connexion with Martha 
3iount; Cowper was the almonerof Mrs. 
‘Throgmorton ; but Pope’s charities were 
his own, and they were noble and exten- 
sive, far beyond his fortune’s warrant. 
Pope was the tolerant yet steady adherent 
of the most bigoted of sects; and Cow- 
per the most bigoted and despondent sec- 
tary that ever anticipated damnation to 
himself and others. Is this harsh? I 
know it is, and | donot assert it as my 
opinion of Cowper persona ‘ly, but to 
to show what might be said, with jJustas 
great an appearance of truth and candour, 
as all the odium which has been accumu- 
lated upon Pope in similar speculations. 





-_——_ 


Cowper was a good man, and lived at a | 


fortunate time for his works.’ 
His lordship is a much more enthu- 


siastic admirer of Pope than we should | 


have expected. He says,— 
‘The attempt of the poetical populace 


why 


of the present day to obtain an ostracism 
against Pope, is as easily accounted for as 
the Athenian’s shell against Aristides ; 
they are tired of hearing him always call- 
ed “the Just”? They are also fighting 
for life ? for if he maintains his station, 
they will reach their own, by falling. 
They have raised a mosque by the side of 
a Grecian temple, of the purest architec- 
ture; and, more barbarous than the bar- 
barians from whose practice [ have borrow- 
ed the figure, they are not contented with 
their own grotesque edifice, unless they 
destroy the prior and purely beautiul fabric 
which preceded, and which shames theim 
nad theirs forever and ever. Ishal! betold, 
that amongst those I Aave been (or it may 
be, still am) conspicuous—true, and [ am 
ashamed of it. L have been amongst the 
builders of this Babel, attended by a con- 
fusion of tongues, but never amongst the 
envious destroyers ofthe classic temple of 
our predecessor. I have loved and ho- 
noured the fame and name of that illus- 
trious and unrivalled man, far more than 
my own paltry renown, aud the trashy 
jingle of the crowd of ‘* schools” and up- 
starts, who pretend to rival, or even sur- 
pass him. Sooner than a single leaf 
should be torn from his laure!, it were 
better that all which these men, and that 
I, as one of their set, have ever written, 
should— 

‘Line trunks, clothe spice, or, fluttering in a 

TOW, 
Befiinge the rails of Bedlam or Soho:” 


‘There are those who will believe this 
and those who will not. You, sir, know 
how far [ am sincere, and whether my 
opinion, not only in the short work tn- 
tended for publication, and in private let- 
ters which can never be publisiied, |as or 
has not been the same. | jook pon this 
as the declining age of English poetry; 
no regard for others, no seins! feeling, 
can prevent me trom seeing this, and ex- 
pressing the truth. ‘There can be no 
worse sign for the taste of the time than 
the depreciation of Pope. [t would be 
better to receive for proot Mr. Cobbett’s 
rough but strong attack upon Shakespeare 
and Mlilton, than to aliow this smoota 
and * candid” undermining of the repu- 
tation of the most perfect ot our poets, 
and the purest of our moralists. a 
power in the passions, in description, In 
the mock heroic, l leave others to descant. 
I take him on his strong ground, as aa 
ethical poet: inthe former none 
in the mock heroic and the ethical, none 
equal him; and, in mytnind, the latter Ss 
the highest of all poetry, because it Goes 
that in verse, which the greatest of men 
have wished to accomplish in prose. It 
the essence of poetry must be a Le, throw 
it to the dogs, or banish it from your re- 
public, as Plato woald have done. ile 
who can reconcile poetry with truth and 
wisdom, is the only true ‘* poet” tn its 
real sense, “the maker,” * the creator’ — 
must this mean the ‘ liar,” the 
‘ teigner,” the ‘tale teller?’ A man 
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may make and create better things than 
these. 

_ “IT shall not presume to say that Pope 
is as high a poet as Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton, though his enemy, Warton, places 
him immediately under them. I would 
bo more say this than I would assert in 
the mosque (once Saint Sophia’s), that 
Socrates was a greater man than Maho- 
met. But if I say that he is very near 
them, it is no more than has been asserted 
of Burns, who is supposed— 

‘** To rival all but Shakespeare’s mame be- 

low.”’ 

‘ i say nothing against this opinion. But 
of what ‘‘order,” according to the poe- 
tical aristocracy, are Burns’s poems? 
There are his opus magnum, ‘ Tam 
O'Shanter,” a tale, the Cotter’s Saturday 
Night, a descriptive sketch ; some others 
in the same style; the rest are songs. 
So much for the rank of his productions ; 
the rank of Burns is the very first of his 
art. Of Pope I have expressed iny opi- 
pion elsewhere, as also of the effect which 
the present attempts at poetry have had 
upon our literature. Ifany great national 
or natural convulsion could or should 
overwhelm your country in such sort, as 
to sweep Great Britain from the kingdoms 
of the earth, and leave only that, after all 
the most living of human things, a dead 
language, to be studied and read, and 


‘imitated by the wise of future and far ge- 


nerations, upon foreign shores; if your 
literature should become the learning of 
mankind, divested of party cabals, tem- 
porary fashions, and national pride and 
prejudice ; an Englishman, anxious that 
the posterity of strangers should know 
that there had been such athing as a Bri- 
tish epic and tragedy, might wish for the 
preservation of Shakespeare and Milton ; 
but the surviving world would snatch 
Pope from the wreck, and let the rest 
sak with the people. He is the mo al 
poet of all civilization ; and as such, let 
us hope that he will one day be the na- 


tional poet of mankind. He is the only 
! 


poet that never shocks; the only poet 
whose fuulilessness has been made his re- | 
Cast your eve over his produc: | 


proach. 
tions: consider thetr extent and contein- 


plate their variety: pastoral, passion, mock | 


heroic, translation, satire, ethics,—acall ex- 
cellent and often perfect. If his great 
charm be melody, how comes it that fo- 
reigners adore him even tn their diluted 
translations?’ 

Such a testimony as that of Lord 
Byron ts not of slight value, but even 
it will fail in reconciling the disputants 
respecting Pope, for some of them 
would not be persuaded, though one 
arose from the dead. In conclusion, 


we must observe, that although there 
js much smartness and much truth in 
nis lordship’s letter; yet, that it will 
not add oue iota to his literary reputa- 
zion, which has been acquired by his 
poetical genius, and which must, by 
that alone, be maintained. 





A Narrative of Travels in Northern 
Africa, in the Years 1818, 19, and 
20, &e. &c. By Captain G. F, 
Lyon, R. N. 

(Continued from p. 180 ) 

In our last, we left Captain Lyon and 
Mr. Ritchie preparing for the journey 
to Morzouk, which, tn company with 
Mohammed el Mukni, they com- 
menced on the 22nd of March, 1819. 
Nothing very particular occurred until 
the party arrived at Mourzouk, the ca- 
pital of Fezzan, which they reached in 
thirty-nine days from the time of their 
departure from Tripoli. On entering 
the town, the soldiers ran up a very 
broad street, firing and_ shouting, 
whilst the women uttered their shrill 
ery. On passing a large open space 
before they reached the castle and 
walls surrounding it, they were saluted 
from two six pounders, Nothing could 
be more fortunate than their travelling 
with the Sultan, who had hitherto shown 
them every attention. They always 
partook of his meals when in the 
towns; and, on the journey, they ap- 
peared to have fared alike. The au- 
thor, in the account of their progress, 
says,— 

« Our travelling pace was a walk of the 
horses, which generally got considerably 
in advance of the camels. At noon, or 
about that time, if we could find a tree, 
we stopped under it? if not, we sat under 
the shadow of our horses. ‘The Sultan 
was grand victualler, and generally 
produced a bag of bread or dates, or the 
remains of his dinner of the day before. 


cient to be called a dinner, but to break 
his fast; and after eating, and drinking 
a few mouthfuls of water, stretched him- 
self out, and slept until! the camels came 
up; the party then mounted and rode on. 
These rests were very refreshing to the 
men and horses; but the loaded camels 
never made any -iop, neither did the poor 
Negroes, who, with their wives and even 
little children, plodd:ed en the whole day, 
overa burning soil, sometines for twenty, 
and often for sixteen hours, whenever 
want of water made a forced march ne- 
cessarv. Several of the smallest of the 
black children, though probably not more 
'than four or five vears of age, walked for 
many hours with great strength in the 
| early part ofthe day, having buta few rags 
|to cover them, and when unable to pro- 
| ceed further were put on the camels for 
‘the remainder of the day. One of our par- 
tv, a poor oid man, totally blind, arrived 
safe at Morzouk, from ‘Tripoli. He had 
walked all the way over the rocks and 
plains, led by his wife, and was kept alive 
by the hope of once more hearing the 
voices of his countrymen. 

‘When we stopped for the night, it 
was generally so contrived that we should 
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Each one then had a portion, not suffi- | 
,tants, who are blacks, and who do not, 
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lie in some spot where busi.es might be 
found for the camels to browse upon - 
but even though there might be no ened 
or herbage, a wadey was always pre. 
erred, as more sheltered. Our tent 
were pitched, if the ground was suffici. 
ently soft to admit the pegs, and our bales 
and chests so placed, as to form a shelte; 
for those who had no tents; affording g 
bulwark against the wind and sand. The 
little resistance offered by any intervening 
objects to the winds of the desert, renders 
them very powerful, and the stillness of 
the night, in blowing weather, is particu- 
larly awful. ‘The tents are no sooner 
pitched, than the camels are turned out 
to feed on the thin and scattered bushes, 
and parties go to collect wood; the 
horses are hobbled, watered from the 
skins, and then fed. Should there be no 
wood, camels’ dung is an excellent sub- 
stitute, as it burns like peat, and forms a 
very glowing fire. A hole is dug in the 
ground, and three stones so placed, as to 
support the little copper pot. Cusscus- 
sou, or Bazeen, is then prepared. ‘The 
Sultanesses are no contemptible cooks, 
and they made, every evening, an excel- 
lent supper for their master. When no 
fire is to be had, zumeeta is prepared 
with water and oil, and so eaten. We 
usually managed, in an evening, to make 
a little coffee, of which Mvkni always 
caine and partook; and, as soon as he 
left the tent, his slaves and people gene- 
rally succeeded him, wishing also to taste 
some,’ 


While at Morzouk, Mr. Ritchie and 
our author went tothe Mosque, where 
they went through the religious cere- 
inonies very well :— 

* Morzouk is a walled town, containing 
about two thousand five hundred inhabi- 


like the Arabs, change their residence. 
‘ihe walls are of mud, having round but- 
tresses, with loopholes for musketry, 
rudely built, but sufficiently strong to 
guard against attack: they are about fil- 
teen feet in height, and at the bottom 
eight feet in thickness, tapering, 2s al! 
walls in this country do, towards the top. 
[he town has seven gates, four of which 
are built up in order to prevent the peo- 
ple escaping when they are required 10 
pay their duties. A man is appointed by 
the Sultan to attend each of these gates. 
day and night, lest any slaves or inet 
chandize should be smuggled into the 
town. The people, in building the walls 
and houses, fabricate a good substitute for 
stones, (which are not to be found in 
these parts), by forming clay into balls, 
which they dry in the sun, and use wild 
mud as mortar: the walls are thus mace 
very strong; and, as rain is unknown, 
durable also. The houses, with very few 
exceptions, are of one story, and those 0! 
the poorer sort receive all theirlight from 
the doors: theseare so low, as to require 
stooping nearly double to enter them: 
but the large houses have a capaciot» 
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outer door, which is sufficiently well 
contrived, considering the bad quality of 
the wood tbat composes them. ‘Thick 
palm planks, of four or five inches in 
breadth, (for the size and manner of cut- 
ting a tree will not aiford more,) have a 
eqguare hole punched through them at the 
top and bottom, by which they are firmly 
wedged together, with thick palm sticks ; 
wet thongs of camels’ hide are then tied 
tightly over them, which, ou drying, 
draw the planks more strongly and _ se- 
curely together. There are no hinges to 
the doors; but they turn on a pivot, 
formed on the last plank near the wall, 
which is always the largest on that ac- 
count. ‘The locks and keys are very 
large and heavy, and of curious construc- 
tion. The houses are generally built in 
little narrow streets; but there are many 
open spaces, entirely void of buildings, 
and covered with sand, on which the ca- 
nels of the traders remain.’ 


There are several pools of stagnant 
salt water in Morzouk, which contri- 
bute to the summer fevers and agues, 
whichareso prevalent. Mr. Ritchie and 
Captain Lyon were taken ill, their stock 
of money was all expended, and the 
Sultan’s treacherous plans now began 
to be apparent. For ix weeks they 
were without animal food, subsisting 
on avery scauty portion of corn aud 
dates. All their professed friends for- 
sook them when they discovered their 
poverty ; for— 

‘ Who to th’ unfortunate will kind appear ?>— 
The wretched are unwelcome ev'ry where.’ 

Many parties of the Tuanck tribes 
came with their slaves and goods to 
Morzouk, while our travellers were 
there. Captain Lyon says,— 

‘They are the finest race of men I ever 
saw; tall, straight, and handsome, with a 
certain air of independence and pride, 
which is very imposing. ‘They are gene- 
rally white, that is to say, comparatively 
so; the dark brown of their complexions 
Only being occasioned by the heat of the 
climate. ‘heir arms or bodies, (where 
constantly covered), are as white as those 
of many Europeans. Th ircostume ts very 
remarkable, and they cover their faces as 
high as the eyes, in the manner of wo- 
men on the sea-coast. Their original 
motive for so doing is now forgotten ; but 
they say it mu-t be right, as it was the 
fashion of their forefathers. ‘This cover- 
ing extends as high as half way up the 
bridge of the nose, from whence it hangs 
down below the chin on the breast, much 
in the same way (but longer) as crape or 
lace is huang toa lady’s haji mask. Tins 
cloth is geneially of blue glazed co'ton ; 
but yellow, red, white, and many other 
colours are worn according to taste, or 
the ubility of the wearer to purchase 
them. ‘The beard is kept close clipped, 
So as not to interfere with the covering 
Which is tied behind; their red Caps are 





generally very high, but soime wear yel- 
low or green ones, fitted close to the 
head: others have no caps at all, but 
leave their hair to grow, and plait it in 
long tresses. All wear turbans, which are 
never of any fixed colour: blue is the 
most common and cheap; but gaudy hues 
are preferred. A large loose shirt (hav- 
ing the sleeves the saine size as the body), 
called ‘Tobe, is the common dress; it is 
of cotton, generally blue or blue and 
white, and is of their own manufacture, 
although some wear those of Soudan, 
which are considered the best that are 
made. The merchants generally dress 
very gaudily while in the towns, wearing 
kaftans of bright red cloth, or very gay 
silk and cotton striped, which they pro- 
cure from the ‘Tripoline traders. A lea- 
ther kaftan is also much worn, of their 


own manufacture, as are leather shirts of’ 


the skins of antelopes, very neatly sewed, 
and well prepared. ‘Their trowsers are 
not made so full as those of the Moors, as 
they would in that case be much encum- 
bered in riding their maherries: they ra- 
ther resemble those calied Cossack trow- 
sers, and are made of cotton stuff, dark 
blue being the most common. Their 
sandals are the most elegant part of their 
dress, being made of black leather, with 
scarlet thongs to brace them to the feet. 
The ornamental needle-work on the in- 
side of the sole is really admirable. They 
all wear a whip, hanging trom the belt 
passed over the left shoulder by the right 
side. “Their swords are straight and of 
great length, and they wield them with 
much ease and dexterity. From the left 
wrist is suspended a dagger, with the hilt 
towards the hand; it has a broad leather 
ring attached to the scabbard, and through 
this the hand is passed. No ‘Taurick is 
ever seen without this appendage, and a 
light elegant spear, sometimes entirely of 
iron, inlaid with brass: others are of 
wood, but are also highly ornamented. 
These weapons are about six feet in 
length, and are thrown toa great distance. 
In making war, they have three longer 
and heavier spears, and a strong lance, 
which are fastened behind the saddle. A 
long gun is also generally carried , and 
these people are considered sure warks- 
men. They are, if possible, more super- 
stilious than the natives of Fezzan ; some 
of them being literally covered with 
chars against disorders and accidents, 
which they wear round their arms, legs, 
necks, across the breast, and, in fact, 
wherever they can find a place for them. 
jhe spears and guns have also their due 
allowance, aud in the folds of the turbans 
are always hidden a number of Qoly writ- 
ings. Some wear large silver cases tied 
round the head, containing char.ns against 
the devil. ‘Their language is the Brever, 
or original Atrican tongue, still spoken in 
the mountains behind ‘lunts, in some 
parts of Morocco, and ut Socka, where it 
is called Ertana. On a future occasion, | 
shall give a small vocabulary of it. They 
are very proud of the antiquity of their 
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language, which some have told me was 
ra by Noah, in preference to avy 
other. They never kiss the hand as other 
Mohammedans do, not even that of the 
Sultan himself, but advance, and, taking 
the hand, shake it, and then retire, stand- 
ing erect, and jooking him full in the 
face—a striking contrast of manners to 
that of the natives of Fezzan. No peo- 
ple have more aversion to washing than 
the ‘luarick generally have ; some, after 
having equipped themselves ina new suit 
of blue, become so stained for a time as 
to appear of the same complexion as thew 
garments. Even in performing their ne- 
cessary purifications, which require that a 
man should wash in a particular way be- 
fore his prayers, they avoid water, and 
make use of sand. Many attempts were 
made by us to discover the reason why 
they kept themselves in such a dirty 
state; but, to all our inquiries, we ob- 
tained nearly the same answers: ** God 
never intended that man should injure his 
health, if he could avoid it: water having 
been given to man to drink, and cook 
with, it does not agree with the skin of a 
Tuarick, who always falls sick after much 
washing.’ There are some, however, 
who do wash, and ridicule the dirty ones; 
but these are comparatively few.’ 

Our travellers gained great reputa- 
tion and skill in medicine, and they 
were consulted by the halt, the lame, 
aud the blind. The Sultan’s own 
women wore continually little bot- 
tles, for something to cause them to 
bear children, and their emissaries 
sometiies whispered, whether it was a 
boy ora girl that was desired :— 

‘ Purgatives were always despised in 
comparison with emetics, ‘The allow- 
ance, which would suffice for a strong 
European, took no ettect with them; bur 
when a double dose was given, it pleased 
so much, that nany requests were made 
for ‘‘just such another dose as was given 
to suclia one, which made him so sick 
that he almost died.” ‘Lhe prevalent dis- 
order, when a man wanted mecicine for 
novelty’s sake, was being ‘ill all over.’’’ 

The Arabs were not singular in this, 
for we suspect that there are many ex- 
cellent patients in England, who can 
give no better aon explanation of ther 
complaiuts than that of berag ‘ill all 
over,’ and devour medicine also with as 
much avidity, 

The Arabs have a most contemptible 
opimon of the Negroes, aud believe, 
most religiously, that they were only 
created tor their service. When at 
Hoon, a boy asked our travellers, if 
they were not gomy to collect slaves, 
and was answered, that they looked on 
slavery with horror, At this he ex- 
pressed yreat contempt, exclaiming, 
‘ d—n their fathers, the asses,” a com- 
mon oath among the people, what 
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are they made for but to serve us? go | chants, it appears that it is not so large @ 


then and take them, for they are Kaf- 


firs, and we cannot do without them ’ 
When at Morzouk, 
Arabs, Tripolines, and Tibboo, arrived 
from Bornou, with fourteen hundred 
slaves, mostly women, who were worn 
to skeletons by fatigue and hard. 
ships i— 

‘All the traders speak of slaves as 
farmers do of cattle. recently 
were olitfrom the interior were f: ittening,in 

ier that they might be able to go onto 

ripall, Benghazi, or Egypt: thus a dis. 
tance of sixteen hundred or eighteen hun- 
cred miles is to Sdtmtevend 4 from thetime 
these 
homes, before they can be settled ; 
in the interior they) may 


‘Those 


whilst 
*, perhaps, be 


doomed to pass through the hands of 


eight or ten masters, who treat them well 
ov ill, according to their pleasure. “These 
devoted victims fondly hoping that each 
now purchaser may be the last, find, per- 
h Ds that they have again to commence 
a journey equally ‘ong and dreary with 
the one the y have just finished, under a 
burning sun, with new companions, ‘te 
with the same miseries 

‘The females are always conside 
bearing fatigue much 


red as 
better than the 
perhaps, because their small al- 
jowance of tood and water more easily 
suiices them. I have always observed 
that the men were more miserable in their 
diffi 


aiim 


appearance, and walked with more 
culty than the women.’ 

We pass over our author's conjec- 
tures as to the niger as they are not 
sufficiently explicit to entit tle them to 
much rehance; nor are bis opinions as 
to Mungo Park more satisfactory. 


We have, however, an interesting no- 


 uce relating to Tombuctoo *, whic his 
about ninety days’ journey from Mor- 
zouk. These particulars were gathered 
by the author from the slaves and the 


slave merchants :-— 
‘Tt,’ 


Krom the account given by mer- 


* Robert 
gives 
which 
to confirm. Adams says,—‘ Tombuctoo is si- 
tuated om a level plain, having a river about 
two hundred yards fiem the town, on the south- 
east side, named La Mar Zurah. Tie town 
appeared to Adams to cover as much ground as 
Lisbon. He is unabie to give any idea of ihe 
number of its inhabitants; but, as the houses 
ere not built in streets, or with any regularity, 
its population, compared with that of European 
towns, 1s by no means in proportion to its size. 
It has no walls, nor an y thing resewblin 
uhcation 


Adams, the shipwrecked 


4 tor- 


same materials. ‘The 
ground, and are without any articles of furni- 
ture, except earthen jurs, wooden bow!s, and 
inats made of grass, upon which fe peop 
sleep. He did not observe any houses, or any 
other buildings, construcied of stone. —Krv. 


a large kaffle of 


poor creatures are taken from their 


sailor, 
amore minute desc mpuo0n of Tombuctoo, 
Captain Lyon’s account does not go far 


The houses we square, bui ‘it of 


Sticks, clay, and QIassy with fiat roofs of the | 
* , + sequence. 

rooms ware all on the : \ 

i; ali¢ 


| 
} 











.' rock salt, 
' days north 


town as has been imagined ; and, indeed, 
some agree in saying, that it is not more 
extensive than Morzouk. It is walled; 
the houses are very low, and, with the ex- 
ception of one or two small streets, are 
built irregularly. Huts of mats seem to 
be in greater numbers than the houses. 

‘The merchants to whom I suggested 
the idea, generaliy agreed with me, that 
the immense population which is said to 
exist there, may be thus accounted for. 
Many of the katiles from Morocco, Gha- 
dams, ‘fT ripoli, and the Negro States along 
the banks of the Nil, are obliged to re- 
main there during the rainy season, or 
until their goods are sold, During their 
stay, they find it necessary to buiid huts 
or houses, to shelter themselves and their 
merchandize. ‘These buildings are got 
up ina few days; and thus, per! haps, ten 
or fifteen thousa: ic inhabitants may, In 
the course of a month, be added to the 
population, which occasions ‘Vembuctoo 
to be thought an Immense town by those 
who are only there at the same time as 
other strangers; but when the causes 
which detain the travellers cease, the place 

appears (what in reality it is said to be) 
insignificant. ‘I hus it is that the accounts 
of it differ so much. 

‘Kabra, which is its port, is situated 
south of it about twelve miles, and a per- 
son on foot may easily waik to and return 
fromitinaday. ltis, more properly, acol- 
lection of store-houses than a town; the 
few people residing there being employ ed 
totake care of the cargoes of ve sels. Large 
boats from Jenne come and unload at this 
place. ‘The river, called Goulbi, or Nil 

the former name is Soudan, merely a ge- 

neric term for all waters, and by no 
means applicable to the Niger alone), is 
here very broad, and tlows slowly past 
from the westward. Many people agree 
in saying, that in the dry season, a camel 
may pass over it without swimming ; but 
after the rains, it becomes very deep, ra- 
pid, and dangerous. 

‘TVembuctoo is yore bya King, or 
Sultan, who has but litthe power. ‘ihe 
ped ople are all blacks, aid dress like the 
natives of many parts of Soudan; the bet- 
ter class in shirts -r trowsers, while the 
poorer order are nearly na iked. Gold, 
cotton clothes, leat! er, and arms, are the 
principal manufactures of Lembuctoo and 
the surrounding vill ges.’ 

‘The King of Tembuctoo is an old 
man, named Kaoo, which, | believe, 
means governor or master; his wife is an 
old woman, and he has ma: ly concubines. 
‘Phe Sultaunship is here ditary.—Tembuc- 
too is distant from Downa, a large town 
or Gistrict on the banks of the Nil, one 
lay and a half east. Arowan is north of 
the city seven days, and is a place of con- 
Ezawen is east twenty days, 
large town. Taude nny, 
kuffles, who bring 
is twenty- -four 

‘Lelemsen, 


is also a 

from whence the Jar ee 

come annually, 
of ‘Yembuctoo. 


which istwelve days north of the latter, or 
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indeed half-way to Taudenny, is remark- 
able for a desert, having no water for ten 
days; thence called Asheria. Mabrook 
is three days north of this place, ten 
days south of Taudenny, seven days east 
of Arowan, and eighteen 
Aw!ef, in ‘Puat. 

‘Sala is aplacethree days from Tein. 
buctoo, on the 


days » south O[ 


Nil to the ea-tuward. 


‘The Nil, Goulbi, Joliba, or Katta- 
gum, runs from Tembiuctoo, through 
Melli, in the country of the Fellata: 
thence to hebbi, whiel is three days 


north of Nootly: 
trys it runs 


past this tli ice or coun: 
to Yaowri, which is seven 


days east ; from thence to Fendah, a Fel- 
lata « country, S. W.of Kashoa, which late 
ter ingdom it _ at thirteen days 
south Oj the Cy pita I. It aga 1 hAKeS its 
appearance at Kattagu four days 


' 
Lijepry, 
; Vs1ICrTe 


W. 3. W. ot the capital oT D PNG 
Tsaad. 


it runs into a lake, call: 


Beyond this lake, a large river rungs 
throu gh Baghermee, and is called the 
Gambarro and Be a anoc; tue word Nil 


being also used for the sun: 


{yeaii,— 


Thus far are we able to trace the Nil, 
and all other accounts are merely conjec- 
tural. Al ? agree, however, that by one 


route or other, these waters 

Nile of 

gola.’ 
Of the females of Soudan and Bor- 


join the great 
Eevpt, to the southward ef Don- 


nou, our author gives the following 
account — 

‘The women of Soudan are much 
famed for their singing. hey accom- 


pany themselves on a ‘Tittle listrament 
made of a gourd, with a shin stretched 
over it like a drum, having a ian ie ax 
one stitpg, which ts played by a car 
ma ide with horse-hair. “his justrument ts 
callederbab. ‘Lheirotherinstruiments are 
drums, bagpipes, rude cynivals, and a 
long gourd called Zantoo, which has a 
hole at each end, and is beaten against the 
calf of the leg, and stopped ~ Gaichly by 
the hand. 


‘The women of Bornou i...e not so 
many attractions as those Soudan. 
They are neither so hand , weil 
formed, ciean, nor good-tein; “ds and, 


in consequence, the slaves fro: the laver 
country bring much higher pice: 
costume of the women of both these 
places is very remarkable, partic ularly i 
the manner of dressing their hair; those of 
Soudan stretching it over a wigh pad 
raised like a helmet, and the Pornou girls 
plaiting it in some instarices close to tie 
head, and in others, Jetting it hang dowa 
like little bobbins. Phey wear a large 
shirt of cctton, or striped silk, ion a wrap- 
per in the form of a petticont, called 
zeneh. ‘Their silver ear-rings, bracelets, 
and anklets, forin avery pretty contrast 
with their jetty skins. Jn tueir 7 
countries they wear no shirts, but a 10ng 
Wrapper tied over the breasts and undes 
the aris.’ 

The soirées of the natives of Mor- 
zouk (we beg our fashionable readers 
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pardon for applying this favourite 
phrase to an assembly of Arabs) af- 
forded our author some little recrea- 
tion :— 

‘The people who formed these parties 
were generally of the lower class, al- 
though { once detected amongst them the 
religious old Kadi himself, in a state very 
far from sober, and listening to a woman 
playing the erbab: but I found, by occa- 
sionally mixing with them, that [ became 
better acquainted with their language and 
customs, which | knew would be of es- 
sential advantage as I proceeded south- 
ward. [Lal oacquired many friends who, 
as far as their power extended, were of 
much assistance to me. Mohammed con- 
descended to join in the dances, becom- 
ing always very much intoxicated, and | 
frequently remained the only sober per- 
son amonest them; so that I was able to 
make ob-ervations, and to be much amus- 
ed by my companions. As on all these 
occasions we were with closed doors, in 
an open court, the women played to us on 
the erbeb, and really produced a very 
pleasing, though a wild melody: their 
songs were pretty and plaintive, and ge- 
nerally in the Soudan language, which is 
very musical d 

* At some of our parties, a woman sang 
a song, which she said was much admired 
by the brother of the last Sultan, whose 
name was Sidi Montesor; and, from cer- 
tain expressions in it, I discovered that it 
was the sane mentioned by Horneman ; 


and, what was singular enough, it was 
sung by the same woman: she recollect- 
ed tat traveler, as having often been at 
the castle performed there. 
Some of t ese songs abound with poetical 
images ;—for exumple, a lover will com- 
pare his witsire-s to a young date just ri- 
pened; tre jetty hue of her skin, to the 
wing of a aven; her teeth to pearls; her 
eves tothe sin: and her breath to the at- 
lar of ro es; her words to musk 3 her 
voice to |) pad; and her kisses to ho- 
ney, or t.c sugar brought from Egypt. 
Vhe Ar Hes are also very pretty, and 
generally in the same style. A young 
Man Once took much pains to teach me 
One, Composed, as he said, by a relation 
of his o Hie sang it, as is the Arab 
custom, i a voice law and monotonous, 
though far icoin disagreeable. ‘Uhe hero 
of the pleceis one of the Waled Suliman; 
he IS Tidias to see a girl whom he ad- 
mires, bit who belongs to another tribe. 
—As nei.) I can recollect, the words 
Tan thus :— 

=o Here { din, 
horse who-e ears are like pens, who runs 
like an antelope, and knows none but his 
master. Aly new red cap becomes me 
Well; my sword is sharp, my pistols wel 
cleaned, and my belt shines in the sun. 
As the heait of a pigeon beats when she 
finds she is robbed of her young, so will 
my love’s heart beat when she sees me. 
She Will not allow the dog to bark, and 
she will leave the tent as if in search of 


vhen she 





well mounted, on aj 
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wood. Should her kinsmen see her with 
me, she shall not fall under their displea- 
sure. I will lift her on my horse, and fly 
with her: for iny steed has ears like pens, 
he runs like an antelope, and knows none 
but his master, My new tagaia becomes 
me well; my sword is sharp, my pistols 
clean, and my belt shines in the sun.” 
‘The natives have a variety of dances, 





.. 2 S . 
of which two or three are peculiar to the 
country, 


number of young men and women range 
themselves side by side, and dance to the 
sound of drums, to which they keep very 
eood time. ‘The men have a rude kind 
of iron cymbal in each hand, which opens 
and shuts: this they beat inthe manner of 
castanets ; both sexes singing at the same 
time in chorus. The movements consist 
in stepping forward, the whole line at 
once, at a particular turn of the tune, as 
if tocatch something with theirtwo hands, 
which they hole out; they balance thein- 
selves a short time on the advanced foot, 
and then step back, turning half round, 
first to one side and then the other. ‘The 
whole line then moves slowly, in a circle, 
round the musicians who form the centre, 
and who all join in the dance. 

‘There is nothing improper or immo- 
dest ‘n this exhibition; but, on the con- 
trary, from its slowness and the regularity 
of its movements, it is extremely pleasing 
and elegant. Another dance is pertorm- 
ed by women only, who form a circle 
round the drummers, and occasionally 
sing a lively chorus; one advances, aad 
with her arms extended, foots it to and 
from the druinmers, two or three times, 


until a change of tune, when she runs , duties to our unfortunate ti 


quickly backwards, and Be flat down. 
The women behind are rea‘y to recetve 
her, and bya jerk of their arms, throw her 
again upright; On which, she once more 
turns round, and resumes her place, leav- 
ing the one next in succession to jer to 
go through the same movements, all of 
which are performed in the most just 
time; the whole party occasionally en- 
livening the music, by their shrill and 
extraordinary cry of joy. The dancing 
in the houses is not quite so pleasing as 
that in public, and as tor decency it is 
quite out of the question ; Do man or wo- 
man standing up, unless to throw them- 
selves into a varietv of indelicate pos- 
tures. ‘The male slaves have many 
dances, in which great activity and exer- 
tion are requisite. One consists in danc- 
ing ina circle, each man armed with a 
stick ; they all move, frst half and then 

nite round, striking, as they turn, the 


I cticks of those on each side of them, and 
then jumping olf the ground as high as 


they can. Another 1s pertormed by 
boys, and they have no drum, but keep 
chorus, by singing ina particularmanner, 
La illail’?Alla. ** There ts no God but 
God.” ’ 

Mr. Ritchie, who had scarcely en- 
joyed a day’s good health during the 


y. The parties assemble on the | 
sands, in the dusk of the evening, when a | 
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journey, died on the 20th of Nogem- 
ber :— 

‘ Belford, as well 4s he was able, has- 
tened to form a rough collin out of our 
chests ; and asad and painful task it was. 
‘The washers of the dead came to us to 
perform their melancholy office, and Mr 
Ritchie’s body was washed, perfumed, 
and rubbed with camphor; 
cured some white linen, with which the 
graveeclothes were made. During our 
preparations for the burial, the women, 
who are always hired to ery at the death 
of persons whose friends are able to pay 
them, proposed to perform that disgusting 
olfice in our house; but} would not al- 
low it, and very unceremoniously shut 
the door against them. While [was ont 
of sight, either our servant or some of our 
ollicious visitors stole several of our et 
fects, and I clearly saw that we were now 
considered as lawful plunder. ‘Lhe cof- 
fin being completed, [ bired men to carry 
it with ropes, but one of them having sud- 
denly gone away, poor Belford was 
obliged to take his place, when, aitended 
by our small party of MamaluXes, we 
proceeded at a quick pace to the grave, 


at about ten o’clock. rhe cay “ 
the sand was white, which was cons} i 
as a good omen; and Belford and i if 


threw the first earth intotne grave. Dar- 
ing the night we had, unknown to the 
people, read our Protestan ls 
over the body ; and now publicly recites 
the first chapter of the Kor 
most serious Christian 

a beautiful and applicable prayer on suc 
an occasion. 

‘flaving thes performed the last sad 
nad, we fre- 
turned home to pass a day of intsery. i 
was necessary to distribute tood to the 
poor who surrounded our door in great 
numbers, and we had no money even to 
yurchase a morsel for ourselves; Yus- 
suf’s kindness again having supplied our 
wants, and [| succeeded in getting the 
house a little more quiet. Within as 
hour after tue fu eral id taken pia ec. a 
courier arrived from ‘Uripoli, bringing a 
truiy 
furtuer allowance of £1000 had been 


y ? 


welcome fetter, anuouncing that a 
made by our government towai is tue ex- 
pense of the mission. Had this letter 
reached usa little sooner, many of our 
troubles and distresses would bave been 
prevented.’ 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


4 Sree - 


The Fail of the Crescent ; the Bucca- 


nier; aud other Poems. By S. R. 
Jackson. L2mo. pp. 123. Londoa, 
Is2l. 


Wr have, on a former occasion, spoken 
ivery favourably of Mr. Jacksoa’s ta- 
leuts, and the little volume before us 
confirms us in the zood opinion we then 
expressed. ‘* The Fall of the Crescent,’ 
which is the principal poem, celebrates 





|a gallant naval achievement during the 
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ty ’s ship, the 


Turkish fri- 


Ms wi 
rse, epcountered ; 


gate, of a saperor el and a cor- 
vet atier a severe engagement, in 


whies the frigate lost upwards of three 
ne struck to the Bri- 
the corvette was sunk. 


esi f 1 Hlen,. 


Tish Wuy. and 


Phe proaress of the action is very dis- 
rnctiy ‘doin the poem, and due 
praise is pive a0 the enemy, who ap- 
pears to ha ought with great gal- 
lantry. “Phe jeeiinys of the partics, on 


Pre cveoi ive engagement, are very na- 
trratly y portrayed i— 

‘Allready! ali prepar'd they stand, 

A cool, collected, duuntless band. 

j 


t Was th! fiaanobles 


rit 
ee | 


i ie W e | Vance to fight: 
rf uuron they glide, 
Pheir prows t luing surge divide. 


‘ aj tJi€i} W iii te Sails 


the moon-beams fell, 


As soit U.e jose in easy sweil 


8O Conit the welcome wind, 
And, spor! with ber silver light, 
ia many amuvzy circle bright, 
bhe woters rell behind 
Say, Muse, weat daring chieftain led 
These vessels oer the wat’ry bed, 
With Ii. cland’s sons to fight ? 


Ali the Arab ‘tis. | ween, 
¥ , ) = 
; forin on yonder ceck is seen, 


Who abre gleams so bright : 
Bat buyliter toca his gleaming blade, 
Prom neet his beow’s appalling shade, 
His e\ tits glare, in wrath array’d, 


Terre to the sight. 
Put, see! on yonder deck that group, 
Wath bosoms shghting fear, 
(Leis souss indignant scorn to stcop, 
Though Death, grim Dei ith appear. 
Mark, h Low their leader’s eyes tlash fire! 
What gec’rous ardour, what desiie, 
Is piciur’d in his face! 
*“.bove lis tam’d compeers in wer 
he stands, the hope, the guiding star, 
st in danger’s place. 
awfylas the tomb, 
stillriess dread, a painful gloom, 
Keignd round the scene; through every breast 
A chilling sadness ran ; 
Fach seaman felt bis heart oppress’d, 
Ere yet the fight began. 
vender youth, of British race; 
What animation might you trace 
[n those hiue eyes, that, glancing bright, 
ieruugh the dark ning cloud of night! 
Giory his bosom’s thor ights employs: 
for that delusive charm, 
He saciiticed his youthful joys, 
H.s home aud kindred wann. 
Yet blame him not, ye fearful few, 
Who with alarm the ocean view ; 
Por noble was his choice : 
And base must be the frigid heart, 
That trembling dares not take a part, 
When call’d by Honour’s voice. 
But ye, who with the truly brave 
Have warr'd upon the briny wave, 
Ye, whese proud souls Lave often known 
The throb, which those can fee) alone, 
Whose bosoms, fir’d by valour’s flame, 
Unceasing glow with rage for fame— 
*Tis you can tell how sad the wund, 
Peichance when, on a gun recline, 
In paintui wild suspension heid, 
And what fond wish the heart has swell’d ; 
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And well ye know, how soon ’tis o’er, 
When first begins the cannon’s roar: 
Scarce does the thick’ning smoke ascend, 
Ere home, love, kindred, bosom-friend, 
All vavish, scatter’d in the air, 

And mingle with the breezes there.’ 

The description of the battle is writ- 
ten with great spirit, and we suspect 
the author to be a son of Nepture as 
well as a child of the muses. We 
quote the concluding passages of the 
poem i— 

‘ Never did the page of horror trace 
Such slaughter in so short a space: 
The Moslem’ s deck was coverd o'er 
With shatter’d limbs, and floods of gore ; 
And ’mid their guns the wounded lay, 
Breathing in pain their souls away ; 
The wreck, that o’er her broadsi‘e hung, 
Still to the wounded rigging clung ; 
All, all, was in confusion thrown— 
‘The stern chase guns were ieft alone. 
Thus lay they, til: the morning’s glow 
Ting’d with its red the wave below : 
It rose not, as it late arose, 
cr met in fight these gallant foes, 
In cheerfulness array’d. 
Far different prospect now appears, 
Far different aspect now it wears : 
Wiere gentle Peace sat smiling round, 
Stein Desolation now is found, 
Casting o’er ali her shade ; 
While ruthless Death, with heart of steel, 
Laughs at the ills he cannot feel ; 
Rolld in the smoky clouds, he rides, 
And umpire o'er tue scene presides ; 
Insatiate yet, uncloy'd with gore, 
His fleshless sips still thirst for more 5 
Down from bis car he tolls his eyes, 
Again the shouts — rise. 
Down on ihe foe the Britons hear, 
And all for tight again prepare. 
The Turkish chief, with fury stung, 
Foith from the deck in madness sprung,— 
As through the gloom his piercing eye 
Maik’d the proud foe advancing nigh, 
The action to renew. 
The remnant of his war-worn band 
No nore in dullinaction stand 5 
At once with dagger, pike, and brand, 
All to their quarters flew. 
lrowning in deadly state, he strode 
O’cr heaps of seamen steep'd in blood, 
Sy iting each iaggard in his rage— 
Nought could his spi it’s wrath assuage. 
Acain the busy clang of war 
O’er the white surge resounds afar. 
He secin’d to view, the prince of air, 
When sternly rallying in cespair, 
His rebel angel host 5 
Hard strugg ‘ling "gainst his wayward fate, 
Buoy’d up by rage, revenge, and hate, 
Ler yet the field was lost— 
Ere yet, unknowing low to fear, 
He te.t the force of Michael’s spear. 
And when be found his Lopes were vain 
To animate his flagging train— 
Wien every firm atiempt had fail’d, 
And veloui’s arm no move avail'd, 
By unrelenting foes assail’d— 
tle by the prophet swore, 
No hand should haul ibe crescent down, 
Pill victory his eflorts crown, 
Or life should be no more. 
But who the chance of war can tell? 
Or who the will of heav’n compel ? 
Awhile, in confidence array’d, 
Man wields on high the conqu’ring blade ; 





Awhile, in softer scenes, he proves 
The hour of bliss with her he loves 
Till, borne on Exuliation’s tide, 
He gains the pinnacle of pride ; 
Then far away the vision flies, 
And, ‘midst his air-built schemes, he dies. 
Like a mere log upon the wave, 
His late trim vessel lay ; 
Vain were the efforts of tie brave, 
Upon tuat fatal day. 
Hark, to that crash, that dying groan,— 
That bitter sigh, tuat paintul moan, 
Krom many a Turkish breast, 
As ‘thwait her stern the Bri gp hes, 
And fioiu step uns the death-globe flies, 
With : Sie hoc aim address - 
They cor:ld no more—their hopes were vain: 
In deep despair the Moslem tvain 
Haul'd their fam’d crescent down. 
Where now, proud chief, ’s thy haugity boast, 
Thy vaunted conquest ’——all is lust. 
Where now is thy renown? 
Then ceas’d ihe tight—and o'er tlie sea 
The smoky columns lay ; 
In silence, neath the vessel's lee, 
They wing their length’ning way, 
Till, wafted by the breezes light, 
They vanish slowly froi the sight. 
The cannon’s sound, the carnage o'er, 
Their ready boats the victors lower, 
And joyful board the well-eain’d prize, 
And safe at anchor he, 
Till Luna fiom the wave «arise, 
And evening gilds the sky.’ 
as ; | 
‘canier’ is written to pore 
‘The Baccau 
tray the feelings of a proud spirit une 
der many and severe afflictions, and 
the author has succeeded in the task. 
‘ . . 7 ’ 
The ¢ Statizas ou the Fate of the Poets, 
describe, with much feeling, the muse- 
ries that are too often the concomitant 
of true genius. The following epos- 
trophe to Burns, records the poet's 
fame and his country’s reproach :— 
‘ And thou, too, Caledonia’s pride, 
What crime was thine, that those 
Who o’er thy gentle number’s sigh’d, 
Deem’d lightly of thy woes ; 
Nor lent a fost’ring lund to save 
Her briglitest minstrel from the grave, 
But let thine eye-lids close 
In pangs of long-enduring pain, 
Where the soul pineth, but in vain. 
The tribate to falconer we 
tremely happy:— 
‘ Yet, ere this mournfui iweme we Icare, 
To ocean’s fearless son 
A moment give. “Iwas lis to weave 
The song that glory won : 
Whiie o’er the dee Dy With falcon wing; 
And sides so gay and glist uing, 
Fler course his vessel run, 
He litle thought the tale he diew 
Would ask his blood to stamp it true.’ 


think e€x- 


The minor pieces, consisting of Sa- 
cred Melodies, Elegiac Stanzas, Ke. 
are some of them very pretty ; they 
are, however, more distiuguished by @ 
chasteness of style than a vigour of 
sentiment. The author will ‘do well 
to continue to court the muses, with 
whom he appears already to be a fa- 
vourile, 
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The Favourite of Nature. 
3 vols. 1 2mo. 


A Tale. 


London, 1821 


TRE heroine of this tale is Eliza Ri- 
yers, an orpuan, a young lady of great 
beauty and acco: nplis ments, and 1os- 
sessed of many exc Nent virtues* but 
impatient of restraint and a vietim to 
very ardent feelings and affections. 
When about the ace of nineteen, the 
period at Ww the tale commences, 
chance introduce dd to lier acg taintance 
two young men of very different he- 


’ ° ! 
ical 


hits ‘and pAss.Ous, each of whom be- 
came enamoured! of her. Oue of them, 
Mir. Wald CTave, Was @& tan of fush- 
ion, in the most refined mea Wine of the 


phrase, —an elecunt scholar and an ac- 
complishe dee moving in the 
best society ; evi é NjOy Liver aan enviable > 
reputation for ius | polite- 


+t 
beuain, 


Oatiantr clbas 


ness; in short, he was toe wen of all 
others most likely to prove a successful 
suitor to Miss -tivers. iis rival, Mr. 
Durand, was a young clergyman of 
great piet} and i nana a taleats, 


fully equalin ieariegand taste to Sr. 


Waldegr: Vi’, tant delicient in those lite 
tle peculiariics wineh disthiguish the 
man of fashiou, aud are so eminently 
calculated steal on the female heart. 


a“ 
Circumstance 


call Waldenia 


nowever, bieh sopra ned to 
from the country, and 


. | . 
our herioue, though recellecting with 
the liveliest emotions, the delwht she 
} d fe] 17) dates « ets Ws ’ sible 
1a eit adits society, Was so sensible 


to the pure wid superlor 
his rival, and was sostronely influenced 


by the fery ency of ‘his mtreaties and her 


own admiration of bis Virtues, that she 
became eneaged to hin. Tat searce- 
ly had she sale deed her fiatth before she 
regretted it.  Wa'ldegrave returned, 
and Eliza still felt the force of the pas- 
sion she had coneeiyed for him: she 


allowed herself to be led into his com- 
pany, and the events of a few months in- 
duced her to break off her engagement 
with Durand. After harra- 
tive very melancholy cast: 
Durand, who had always been sickly, 
was broken. hearted at hearing of Eli- 
za’s apostacy, aud, aiter a short illness, 
dies. \\ alde ‘eTaAVe, though at first 
much attached to Eliza on account of 
her talent and Vinacity, ty 


this, the 


ASSUINGS a 


ecomes tired 
of her On more totimate ucqguaintance, 
and, in th seque l, marries another, a 
friend afte ier’s, anda subordinate persou- 


agein thetale, Our herome sinks un- 
der thi is aecuiulation of unhappiness, 
and the work closes with a long and 


pathetic description of ter death. 


This, though a rapid sketch of the 
main incidents, embraces but a very 


attachment of 
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limited number of the characters in- 
troduced in the work, the whole of 
which are sketched with much spirit 
and accurac y- We think, however, 
that the story, although certainly high- 
ly interesting and very well told, does 
not possess variety of incident sufficient 
for a work of three volumes; the plot 
moves on heavily, and there is too great 
a sameness in the minor jncidents to re- 
concile us to the defect. The whole 
work is highly moral, and the nature 
of some of the characters has enabled 
ine author to introduce a= series of 
excellent reflectious, which distin- 
eutsh it very favourably from our or- 
dinary stock of uovels, and will intro- 
duce it 1nto many circles where such 
productions are not generally read. 
As we wish to give a specimen of the 
authors style, we extract a description 
of a family groupe, with whom Eliza 
Rivers was on terns of acquaintance :— 

‘Mr. Bartley was a man of independent 
fortune, acquired, like the independent 
fortunes of most of the gentry eaten 
in provincial towns, either by the trading 
eiforts of themselves, or their i ninediate 
predecessors. He was now, however, 
dec idedly the first person in Belton; oftlen- 
times serving the oliice of mayor, and al- 
Ways being a pol rthy alderman. Kew 
words may suflice to vive a sketch of this 
worthy personage. At this period he had 
passed his seventieth year. As he did 
not marry till he was considerably turned 


of forty, he had the pleasant satistaction of 


seeing himscli in his old days surrounded 
with a tainily of young people, who, like 
the rest of their species, wanted to be 
merry when he wished to be grave; to 
make a noise when he liked to be quiet ; 
to fili his house with company when he 
would have preierred going to bed, 
dragged him to parties, and made hima 
beau in his dress, when he would have 
been more comiortable by his own tre- 
side, ina flannel gown ana night-cay 


‘ But as he was x Very } 2ood it 





tieienaaiiel | 


and 
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considered, jointly with money, as the only 
possible recommendation a woman could 
possess. But she was, unluckily, extremely 
plain in her person, and had no more mo- 
ney than she wanted for her own ue: 
hence she anticipated the forlorn prospect 
of passing her days in solitude and single 
blessedness, unless she had the good tor- 
tune to strike out for herself some hind of 
attraction. Neither beauty nor wealth 
being propitious, there yet remained a 
chance—she might be a be/ esprit. 

‘She was deficient, sure enough, in 
tate and talent, and wit and judgment, 
but she was not aware of those deficien- 


cies; and, mistaking a shrewd sort of 
cunning for profound discerninent, a great 
share of envy for anoble emulation, and 


a pert flippancy of remark for a spirit of 
brilliant wit, she fancied that she really 
was avery superior person. 

After having literally scared half the 
country with her ill- natured sarcasms, aud 
gained the reputation of being vastly cle- 
ver, but vastly satirical, fate decided that 
she should pass a summer in the society of 
Mr. Bartley, at the house of a mutual re- 
lation. 

‘it has often been remarked, 
little god of love is a very perverse deity, 
and, jn driving ee to. their destiny, 
commonly makes it, either first or last, 
very different from what they had ex- 
pected; and this was the case with poor 
Mr. Bartley. Forty years had he lived 
ungoverned, uncontradicted, contented, 
and happy. A bachelor he was, and a 
bachelor he would have continued, with 
all the pleasure in the world, had not the 
litthe god—but no, the little god had no- 
thing to do with it; it was all Miss Hob- 
son’s doing, and uobody’s else. She 
dropt insinuations of ten derness which ap- 
prox ached very nearly to assurances, be- 
fore they penetrated the guileless unsus- 
pecting heart of Mr. Bartley; and, by 
dint of talking to hin, and at him, and re- 
presenting, in lively colours, the ** forlora 


that the 


estate of a poor old man in. his last days, 


: | 
man, and of ali things liked talking. or | 
what is commonly called a prose, he en- 


dured his disquictudes with great com- | 


POsure , at all tunes satisti d if he could 
catch hold Oo} 
Chiistian, who would endure tie 


dom of betag heid by the button of his 


cout, Whilst he recounted, and animad- 
verted upon, the contents of the news- 
paper. _ 

4 Mrs. Bartley was al ogether a ditler- 


ent suit of person. Sie was 
made Hap; % by tau! kit ig, OF Uy ihe 
by any thing short of betng, upon all oc- 
casic ns, ol the greats st pos tule couse. 
quence to every body about her. lt sine 
could have made any particu- 
lar endowmenttor this purpose, sie would 
have pre ferred the giit ol beauly ,; both 
beeause it occasioned the least trouble, 


and also that, in her young days, it was 


‘nce, Or 


choke e of 


Without either chick or child to care tor 
him, aprey to some greedy rapacious 
housekeeper, or some wild, worthless, 
thankless, graceless nephew, who would 
very likeiy dance upon its grave the 


night he was b ried,’ she worned upon 


hits feelings to such an excess, toat, partly 


abby charitably disposed | 
bidity T= | 


not to be 


(Ul four daughters and a suv 


believing her statement, ana supposing 
that the surest means of allaying her ap- 
prehensivons on his account to marry, 
wad to tiarty fer—he brouyiut mselt to 
propose the fatul question. te had not 
loug tO Wail for an amewer, [i teed, that 
had been prep tread Soine Wecns before he 
had any idea of calling to at all. ‘Lhe 
oifspring of this tllustrious pair consisted 
ine young 
vw cnty-one, 
iauies tweaty 
er's reading, 
calculation 
\irs. Bartle 
UiSpose of 
sould better 


“w d> 


centieman was at this 
und the elder of the yo. 
years of age; or, in hes 
eighteen. bits litthe er 
Was never corrected; tor, a 
had three more dainse!s 
she wisely considered that | 
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facilitate their prospects to bring them out 
one ata time; and, likea good financier, 
always keep a stock in hand of an odd 
year or two, which plan would be sure to 
turn to account if they came to the doubt- 
ful era of five-and-twenty, without any 
estadlishment, either in possession or re- 
version. 

‘ Though the three younger ladies, (the 
youngest turned of sixteen,) would very 
often steal out to take a walk without her 
protection ; and, with the assistance of an 
occasional present, slyly made by ‘‘pa,”’ 
dress much smarter than was at all agree- 
able to ‘* ma; yet, upon the whole, 
she maneeuvred vastly well; and, as no- 
body cared any thing about their age, 
her complaints of the difficulty of  know- 
ing what to do with girls who were too 
tall and womanly for the nursery, and 
much too young to be introduced into 
company,” ve e generally commiserated 
with great politeness, and heard with due 
indifference. 

‘The son was a little gentleman in 
his person, but not of the less conse- 
quence on that account. In the eyes of 
his fainily, he was considered as a sort of 
pheromenon,; and having had the advan- 
tage of a three years’ run at one of the 
universities, he was now returned home 
with the usual stock of intelligence which 
is generally brought away from those 
“seminaries of sound learning and reli- 
gious improvement.”? Inthe interim of 
waiting for a living, which his father in- 
tended purchasing for him, he passed his 
time in making puns and making love; 
astonishing the ladies with the quickness 
and diversity of his wit, and provoking 
the gentlemen with the matchless extent 
of hisimpudence. And, but that he was 
really very good-natured, it being the for- 
tunate fate of Mrs. Bartley’s children to 
inherit that golden gift from their father, 
it is possible that his jests, however di- 
vested, as they certainly were, of all ma- 
lice, and springing merely from the ne- 
cessity he felt of pushing himself into no- 
tice, would not always have been fortunate 
enough to pass off with mere contempt. 

‘For the character of the daughter but 
few words will be necessary. ‘‘ Harriet is 
eighteen,” Mrs. Bartley would frequently 
observe; ‘‘ itis high time, theretore, to 
pather on the bach,” she would say, and 
‘give her a shove, and send her in the 
world, to see whether she finds any one 
more shining than herself. But that dif- 
fidence, that silly want of dependence on 
herself, will, | fear, be her stumbling- 
block through life.’’ 

‘ With the consciousness of mediocrity, 
which frustrated her mother’s intentions 
that she should bestriking and impressive, 
poor Harriet felt the conviction that she 
never should fuliil the expectations of su- 
periority which were continually excited 
on her account. 

‘ But the faintest refusal to be called 
into notice, roused her mother’s well- 
known irritable temper to such violence, 





that, yielding through fear, she gradually 
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endeavoured to assert her own dignity, 
and to make herself somebody in the 
eyes of the world. . 

‘The great Lord Bacon, in one of his 
essays, has these words,—** Wonderful is 
the case of boldness in civil business: 
W hat first >—-Boldness.—W hat second and 
third ?—Boldness.”’ 

‘Without havingread, or, perhaps, beard 
of Lerd Bacon, Mrs. Bartley instinct- 
ively made his maxim the rule and guide 
of her life; possessing, in an eminent de- 
cree, that decided confidence in her own 
powers, which Lord Bacon, in more sim- 
ple language, denominates boldness; and, 
as itis the peculiar property of the qua- 
lity his lordship alludes to, to occasion 
the proprietor of it no inconvenience, 
however it may stand in the way of other 
people, she had reaped such substantial 


benefit from the possession of it, that she | 
was authorised with some Justice to re- | 


commend it fervently to the use of her 
daughter. ‘Phe young lady herself, find- 
ing that, in the ordinary run of society in 
a provincial town, icisnot very diilica t to 
raise a name for acquirements, particu- 


larly with the assistance of Lord Bacon’s | 


specific, did not eventually shrink from 
doing what she could to contirm to the 
multitude that she was, as her mother as- 
sured them, in spite of her excessive ti- 
inidity, a girl of first-rate talents and en- 
dowments.’ 

This extract is made without any se- 
lection, except astoits being more easily 
detached from the tale, and complete 
initself. The work is dedicated to 
Mrs. Joanna Baillie, by her permission, 
and this, with most of our readers, will 
be a strong recommendation. 


as wear 
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Tablettes de la Reine D’ Angleterre, &c. 
Tablets of the Queen of England, &c, 
‘Concluded from p. 167.) 

We coutiiue our extracts from this 
highly curious and interesting work, 
The two first are letters from Pergami 


‘To the Marquis Ghisiliery. 
Naples, 25th Dec. 

‘ft is from the bed of sickness I write 
to vou, to relate to you a horrid event, 
which will, no doubt, influence the rest of 
my lite. 

* A fortnight since, having received the 
Princess of Wales’s orders, [ was met in 
the hall of attendance by King Joachim: 
to stop, recognize, and interrogate. was for 
him one andthe same act. ‘* You area 
brave fellow,’’ said he, ‘* [ have seen you 
do more than your duty, I will recom- 
mend you to the Princess.”?’ I bowed and 
retired. 

‘| was invited to a hunting party, and 
returning home dreadfully fatigued, | 
asked for a glass of wine; the butler was 
absent,—tbe cloth was laid for the Prin- 
cess, and the wine served ; one ef the ser- 


= — ma ee 


—=- im eee 
ee 
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vants pouxd me out a glass, and [ drank 
it hastily to quench my thirst, and another 
instantly after; I had introduced death jn. 
to my stomach,—lI soon felt the effects of 
a strong poison,—my face turned pale,— 
my knees sunk under me, and I was car. 
ried senseless to my room. 

‘The Princess learning the cause, sent 
Dr. Holland, who deciared | was poison- 
ed; the Pr.icess bestowed on me the 
most generous cares; counter- poisons were 
administered, and, after forty-eight hours 
of horrible suffering, black blood, mixed 
with faetid matter, issued from every 
aperture of my body; I fell into a cold 
sweat, my eyes opened, and I breathed 
again, 

‘King Joachim had, according to his 
kind promise, related to the Princess 
sone actions of iny life, which, doubtless, 
awoke a greater interest in my favour; and 

he ordered his physician, Dr. Paiboid, to 
| attend me, 
| The Princess felt aware that the poi- 
| son was intended for her; she had seen, 
| 
| 








at Naples, Lieut B., who she knew was 
connected with the D**** * ’s, and she 
did not hesitate to express her conviction 
that the potsoning sprung from thatsource, 
‘B. PexGami.’ 
‘Letter to the Marquis de Ghisiliery, at 
Afilan. 
Athens, \7 May, 1815. 
‘Marguis,—I know your taste for 
Grecian antiquities, and your profound 
knowledge in numismatics; thus, in tra- 
velling over the country of Pericles, Al- 
cibiades, and Themistocles, Icollected a 
| few rare objects, which L have taken the 
} 





liberty of sending you. I! have formed 
iwo collections: the first is destined for 
you, my generous protector; the secoud 
is for my fa nily. 

‘You will, therefore, receive with this 
a cassette, inclosing some objects which are 
revarded as curious by the learned, at the 
head of whoin I place the French consul 
at Atheins, M. Tauvel; deign to accept 
this too feeble homage as a tribute of my 
gratitude, and be persuaded that I never 
can feel sufficiently able to testify it. 
Amongst those objects, you will find the 
faithful imprint of a medal, representing 
a great city, called Pergaimo, on the re- 
verse of which is found, with all their at- 
tributes and characters, the arms of my 
| fumely; nothing, certainly, Is more ex- 
traordinary, how many men in my place, 
proud of a similar discovery, would fancy 
themselves descended from another Dar- 
danus, and thus attribute to themselves8 
royal origin; 1, more modest, or perhaps 
more reasonable, doubt and examine ; 
should like to tear the veil that covers 
past ages, not from personal pride, but the 
love of science and truth, remount to the 
foundation of acity of which there scarce- 
ly exists a trace of ruins, and whose 
power is passed like the glory Of cone 
querors, 

‘ However it may be, Marquis, the 
medal [ possess bears the stamp of the 
most remote antiquity, and its authenticity 
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is ackn: pwledged by the Greek antiqua- 
taking these data as baves, it would 
may safely conclude. l. 
That there existed a Greek city ca ied 
Pergamo; 2. That it was founded, 
cording to ancient custom, by a chief or 
prince, ¢ called Pergami; 3. That I de- 
scended from this chief or prince, because 
thearms that have been from time imme- 
morial in my family, are the same as those 
on the reverse of the medal. Yet [ do 
not pretend to decide this grand ques- 
tion. 
‘Deien to make some researches, and 
iveme youropinion. [ fear nothing s SO 
yuch as the ridicule that attaches 
foolish pretensions, but why should I dic 
avow such a noble origin, _if it can be 
pro. ved that itis really that o my family, 
B. PERGAMI.’ 

To the Advocate Coduzzi, at Milan. 

‘May I intreat you, my cear friend, to 
dispose of the little draft inclosed in fa- 
vour of a virtuous family, living at Bufo- 
Jara; [ can do without the trifle, and | 
know thatthe worthy commandant C., his 
wife, and three ch ildren, are in want. My | 
heart bleeds at this cruel idea; you can- | 
not tell the consolation | received in the | 
bosom of this interesting family in a mo- 
ment of difficulty, and it is delightful to 
me to be able to acquit a part of the debt 
I owe it. 

‘The Commandant C. 
and [ should wish my offering to be 
made him by a friendly hand,—the re- 
spectable Curate of M. possesses his es- 
teen, and seems to me the most proper 
person to induce him to accept, as a resti- 
tution, the trifle | send him.’ 

in various parts of these letters, cou- 


rie $5 
seem that we 


ac- 


ad 
rol 
li 


is very proud, 


stant allusion 1s made to repeated at- | 


temptson the life oftoe Princess; these, 
we confess, make us tncline to funcy 


that, though this work be original, yet 
that the whoie of t has been written 
since the Queen’s trial; for the let- 


ters appear eatirely 
evidence given In the afairs of Baron 
Ompte da; this is more manifest than 
iM auy otier part, ain 1 though we are 
_— aware that his Majesty kepta 

sharp look out after the actions of his 
cara sposa, yet we revel with 1adigua- 
tion, as we are sure every E nglishinan 
will, the iusinuation that he wished her 
@sSassluation. We are unable to exe 
amine the facts to be able to refute 
them, but we profess ourselves firmly 
to belie ‘ve li their non-existence. 
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To the the Literary Chronicle. 


SmR,—1 am that unfortunate being 
Named * Somebody,’ upon whom the 
world cousider they are entitled to 


lay the blame of their misconduct 


— 
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to | 
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or misfortunes : 
mon 
sons exclaim,— 
of my watch! Somebody must have 
stolen it.’—* Somebody's dead!’ 

‘ Somebody has been buried ,’—* Some- 
body has been hung!’ If any thing 


be lost or mislaid—* Oh! Somebody 
must have taken it, that’s certain.’ <A 


few days since, two geutlemen met 
upon an affair of honour, which was oc- 
casioned by one of the party having 
been toll, that the other had spoken 
disrespectfully of a certain female 
at a fashionable waterlug-place ; 
the seconds, as is usual, interfering ce 
way of making some artangomnent, came 
to the followin: ¢ conclusion :—* That tt 
was very evident, upon investigation, 
that no such words had been spoken by 
the gentleman present, but that 
‘Somebody’? had set the rumour 
afloat, to create mischief.’ In short, 
Mr. Editor, Lain suspected of saying 


things [never thought of, charged w ‘th 
committing crimes at places “L never 
heard of,—and why? [ know uot. My 


family is most ancient, my counexions 
respectable god numerous, being re- 
lated to ¢ Every-body’ by my father’s 
side : ; indeed, [ may say on both sides, 
for my mother was a So: nebody. 

I appeal to you, Mr. Editor, for pro 
tection, hoping (should you favour me 
by inserting this meim orial in the Lite- 


rary Chrontele,) that some portion of | 


your readers, who hitherto have been 
my persec ee, eit consider ny 
worthy of commiseration, and refrain 
transferring the blame from the real of- 
fenders to me; I hope this the rather, | 
as J often solace the adventurer in the | 
lottery, with the idea, that * Somebody’ 
inuust ealn the prize of 20 sOO%K | and 
why may his not be the lucky number 
ke vain, at the commencement of a war 
‘the fal ling o of the stocks, it is a con- 
HP nel e that ‘Somebody’ must be a 


Case | 
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| 


cuiners thus [| do a great inany actions | 


forthe benefit of mankind, who are une 
miudfal of my endeavours to 
them. Under these circumstances, | 
have been induced to submit ty suf- 
ferings to your perusal, aud remaia, 
‘Sir, your’s most respectfully, 
SomMEBODY. 








The Family Crunk, 
No. V. 
BY MOSES VON MUCKLEWIT, Genr. 
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POPISH MIRACLES. 


serve | 


'dissertatiop ou the aforesaid 





; it is a very com- | the pretended miracles of the Romish 
circumstance for me to hear per- church held a distinguished place, 
‘[ have been robbed | had collected all “the 


He 
histories and 
treatises of all the learned fathers and 
others upon this most timportant topic, 
aud had, in process of time, made a voe 
luminous arrangement of all that was 
most curious and edi fying on the sub- 
ject, under various heads a: 1nd classifica- 
tions, includinga methodical list of the 
popisti relics, known to exist i different 
parts of the world. Lan far from in- 
ferring from all this, however, that my 
father had become an apo-tate to popish 
abominations, or even that he was an 
unplicit believer in all the mummeries 
he had thus compiled; God forbid I 
should charge his memory with so gross 
aslander, But, as it was said by a ce- 
lebrated Roman, * Amicus Plato, 
amicus Socrates, sed mais anica verie 
must f in conscience declare, 
that, however [ may revere the fame of 
my fathers Cadwalader Von Muckle- 
wit, and, however | may admire the 
profundity of his eruditioa, [| must still 
have amore holy regard to that vere 
city which belongs to the dignified cha- 
racter of an historian. Therefore it is 
that [ confess, not without some feel- 

ings of regret, that my lamented pro- 
ve nitor was more credulous than [ could 
| wish on this point, and had actually re- 
|solved to publish a serious historical 
miracles, 
for which purpose he had made the col- 
| lection already described. 

Death, however, which put an ead 
| to so m: iny of my poor father’s projects, 
defeated this also; and, accordingly, 
his © Dissertation on Miracles’ was 
found among the opera interrupta of 
his laborious life. Forsome years after 
his decease, | bad tudulged the hope 
of being ableto complete what he had 
thus left unfinished ; but the gradual 
increase of philosophical knowledge 
through = this) enlighteued country, 
made it, at length, extremely proble- 
matical, whether the work would ever 
become popular, Accordingly, [ never 
thought it worth my while to inake an 


, 
tas, 80 


' offer ‘af the Vs. to apy of those accou- 


| 


cheurs ialiterature, vulgarly called pab- 
lishers, humanely assist in ree 
leving a labouring author of his proge- 
ny, and take it afterwards uoder their 
own foste ring care,—thous ‘hoa friend, 
who is rather ‘knowing in these matters, 
has assured me, that | myht have some 
chance in Dublin of waking a ane 
3 


bargain. But, as [ have vo wish at 


who so 


Amon the studies to which my fa- | ane moment to take a trip over the 


ther was most hobbyhorsically inclined, 


channel for the mere chance of squee2- 


(if 1 may use a Shandean expression) ing a few pounds out of an Irish book 
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seller, [ have come to the determination 
of publishing my work in my own way, 
—that is, by offering some occasional 
extracts froin the immense body of lore 
which my father had heaped together 
on this subject. To a few of these, 
therefore, my present paper shall be 
devoted; and my kind and courteous 
reader will, [am sure, pardon me, if | 
should not, on this occasion, pay that 


strict attention to the ducidus ordo, 


which Horace holds to be indispensable | 
toan epic poem, but which, | do uot) 


think, he would ever have dreauit of 
racles, eveuif it had been his vood for- 
tune to be born a mouk instead ofa 
poet, 

Of all the saints in the Romish Ca- 
lendar, none, it seems, stood in higher 
repute, as au enactor of miracles, than | 
St. Martin, who flourished at the be-| 
ginning of the fifth century, 
has been written by Sulpicius Severus 
and Gregory of Tours, both of whom 
ascribe divers wonderful exploits to the 
holy father, and in which they place 
implicit belief, Sulpicius, at least, 
who was his cotemporary and disciple, 
seems to have had a full persuasion of 
his master’s preternatural aud divine 
qualities; for he declares, that he saw 
him ascend to heaven some time before 
he had heard of his death. 
desire, however, to break a lance with 
Sulpicius, as to his veracity on this 


point, I shall now select two or three of | 


St. Martin’s miracics, as bebas recorded 
them. 

ry. . 

Phere was a place, it appears, near 


Tours, where some martyrs were tradi- | 


tionally reported to have been buried, 
In consequence of which, one of the 
Bishops of Tours had caused an altar to 
be erected on the spot, though neither 
the names of them: irty rs, Lor the time 
of their martyrdom, were known. 
Martin, who, on this account, had some 
doubts of the fact, and was desirous of 
discountenancing what he considered 
religious lmMposture, with respect to 


these martyrs, repaired, with a few ut 


tendauts, to the alt: ir, und made a so- 
lemn appeal to Heaven, beseechingthat 
it might be disclosed to hina whose re- 
mains were there buricd. lromedi- 
ately on turning aside,’ quoth bis bio- 
grapher, whose words fshall uow trans- 
late literally, ‘he saw, on his left hand, 
an ill-clotied ghost, of a wild aspect ; 
he bids him te it his vame, and what he 
had dowe. The ghost tells bis name, 
confesses his crime, and says he is the 
host of a robber, who had been be- 
eaded for his offences, and that the 


His life | 


Having no | 
> 


St. | 





———— 





people, being de!uded, honoured him 
a3 a martyr, though he had nothing 
common with the uartyrs, who enjoy- 
ed the glory of heaven, whilet he was 
in sufferings. What is surprising 1s, 
that those who were present, heard a 
voice, but saw nobody. St. Martin 
having reported what he had seen, 





caused the altar to be removed, and 
thus delivered the people trom their 
| superstition.’ Notwithstanding the 


vrave inportance of this instance here 


recorded, the saint appears to have 


| | been, on some occasions, of a very jo-| 
prescribing to a treatise ou Popish Mi- | 


cular turn, and to have exercised jis 
supernatural 
of the spectators. Several anecdotes of 
jhis good-humoured condescension in 
| this respect, are narrated by Sulpicius, 
from which [shall extract the two fol- 
lowing. On one oceasion, he acciden- 
tally met some countrymen, bearing a 
corpse to the ovave, and thinking it, no 
doubt, a seasonable opportunity to 
make alittle mirth, he suddenly caused 
the party to stop. Upon their attempt, 
however, to pursue their journey, they 
| were unable to move one step forward, 
but all turned round like so many sta- 
tues, dancing upon a pivot. How St. 
| Martin ~ after this entertaining spe- 
cimen of his wonder-working talents, 
| we are informed; but it cannot be 
doubted that he left the mourners and 
the corpse to shift for themselves, en- 
joving the pleasant joke he bad played 
on them. At another time, he Was so- 
licited to free an unfortunate demoniac 
‘from his inward tormentor. The 
| Devil, on St. Martin’s arrival, earvest- 
ly intreated to be allowed to depart 
‘through the demoniac’s mouth ; ‘te 
jest-loving saint, 
to no terms, but obliged his unfortu- 
Date supplant to make a hasty exit 
au-derriére, to the no small amiuse- 
nent and gratification of the specta- 
tors. 

In addition to the particular mira- 
cles recorded by Sulpicius, he observes, 
generally, that this ‘ ereat sant’ 
frequent converse with angels, whom 
he also heard discourse amongst them- 
selves on many occasions. He does not 
appear, however, to have been on the 
sume intimate footing with his infernal 
majesty, who was, on the contrary, 
wout to torment St. Martin, under va- 
rious disguises, though, as Sulpicius 
affirms, (if such partial testimony may 
be credited,) the holy man = always 
came victorious out of the contest. 

It may be collected from various au- 


thorities, that miracles abounded most 
during the fourth and fifth centunes, 








| devils. 
ficulty for the diversion | 
‘could not do so much with ali 


however, would listen | 


= 
though it must not be concealed, on 
the other hand, that St. Chrysostom, 
who flourished within that period, 
flatly denies this, and says, in plain 
terme, that nobody wrought miracles 
in his time; nay, he even vOvs 30 far as 
to assert, that n0 one was sufficiently 
versed in the art, to understand the 
common juggle of casting out devils, 
And, iv his * treatise conce: ‘ang the 
Christian priesthood,’ he observes, that 
‘St. Paul had a faculty inuch more 
excellent than that of speaking: his 
presence was enough to frighten away 
But, if all the Chri stians of 
our time should meet tozether, they 
their 
prayers and tears as St. Paal’s haud- 
kerchief did.’ Now, witi all due ce- 


ference to St. Chrysostom, | cannot 
help thinking, (especially when we 


have the example of St. Martin, his co- 
temporary, before our eyes,) that he 
was actuated by some Jealousy in miak- 
ing this observation, because he was 
not, like his brother samt, gifted with 
this enviable faculty. 

After the period of which I have 
been speaking, miracles appear to have 
vrown somewhat out of vogue, save that 
the practice of exorcising by means of 
holy water was common through many 
centuries. Even so late as te rene) of 
Edward VI. Uishop Gardiner wrote a 
treatise in defence of it, wherein he cites 
many iustances of its miraculons vive 
tues. Other miracles were also occa 
sionally wrought; and those of St. An- 
thony, who lived in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, aud whom his epitaph entitles the 


‘most powerful worker of miracles,’ are 


well known, particularly bis celebr rated 
sermon to a cong revation of tish, at Pa- 


| dua, ofwhich Addison, | in histravels, has 
-givenatrauslation, ‘The sermon itself, to 


_preternatural character, 


held | 


be sure, was no miracle; but the most 
sceptical in these matters must admit, 
that the pious behaviour of the finny 
audience at its con: lusion, partook of & 
Aud the his- 
tory, which every one at P adua reads 
with most religious devotion, adds, that 


‘several heretics were converted on the 





spot, as well they might be, by this 
signal instance of St. Anthony’ s power. 
“It is pow time that I should bring 
my paper toaclose; but | design, on 
some future occasion, to return to the 
subject, with respect Lo w hich many te 
teresting and edifying paruculars 1e- 
main to be extracted from among the 
treasures of my FamiLy ‘TRUNK. 
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PORTRAITS OF LIVING 


Dissenting sFinisters, 


FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
No. I. 


A ee ee 


lation now who shall be nearest. 
Rich. 3, s. 3. 
Rev. W. Jay, Batu. 


WHEN he speaks, the air, a chartered liber- 
tine, is still, and the mute wonder lurketh én 
men’s ears, and steals his sweet and _ honied 
Hen. 5, act 1. 


‘ For emu 


sentences. 


CLP L EL AL SL 


Rev. Dr. W 

virtuous; well struck in years ; 

‘ya passing pleasing tongue. 
Rich. act |. 


AUGH, Wetv’s STRERT. 
is wise an} 


A bouny eye 


COAL EOL AL 


Rev. Dr. Bocug, Gosport. 


fount that makes small brooks 
Ilen. 6, s. 8. 


You are the 
t ) flow, 


i ee 


Rev. Grirreirh WiLcraMs, Gare STREET. 


After my death, I wish no other herald, 

No other speaker of my living actions, 

fo keep nine honour from corruption, 

Put such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 
Hen. 8, 5.2. 


Rev. Dre. ADam CLARKE, City Roan. 


{ have laboured aud with no little study, 
that my teaching, and the strong course of my 
authority m.ght go one away, and safely 5 and 


the end was ever to do well. 
COPA LEA SL 
Rev. Dr. CouLyer, F.A.S. 
The gentleman is learn’d, and a most rare 


peaker, 

[> natore none more bound: his training such, 

That he may furnish and instruct great teach- 
ers, 

And never seek for aid 

This man, so complete, 


oul of him self. 


Who wes avd ’mongst wonders, and when 
We 

Almost with ravisi’d lis? ning could not find 

His hour of speceh a minute. Hen. 8, s.2. 


SF PEP CA AL? 
Rev. Joscru Bre 
Now I have done a good cay’s work; 
i, every day expect an ¢ ‘m! yassage 
From my Redeemer to redeem me hence ; 
And more in pea .ce my soul shall part to hea- 


On, CiTy ROAD, 


VeD, 
‘ince I have made my friends at peace on 
earth *. Rich. 3, act. 2 
GLA LL a4 L 
Rev. J. Crayton, Sen., Easy Cupar. 
5 old 19nn una ] ; three SOLUS. 
As You Like It,  ? 
i want to speax plain and to the pur- 
’ “oP 7 7 2 a 
PS’, Hise an honest mun— Much Addo, aci 3. 


CaP PPE LLL 


His SONS. 
Phree proper young men, of excellent growth 


and presence, As You Like It, s.2 


why orm e the above quotation, the truth is ve- 
milled in this minister’s death 





Rev. J. Hyarr, Torrenuam Court. 


Thy voice is thunder, but thy looks are 
humble. Rich. 3, s. 4. 


| 


Rev. Mr. Cooper, Jun., 


A a a handsome stripling too. 
Rich. 3, s. 3. lo Sono 


or DUBLIN. 








Original Criticisms 
ON 

The Principal Performers of the Theatres 

Royal Drury Lane § Covent Garden. 

No. XVI.—Mr. COOPER. 

‘ Tis not enough the voice be sound and clear,— 
"Tis modulation that must charm tle ear; 
For none emphatic can that actor call, 
Who lays an equal emphasis on all..—LiLoyp. 

Liverpoor has been extremely libe- 
ral to us this season, in surrendering its 
two best and most favourite tragic act- 
ors to our winter theatres. Of Mr. 
Cooper, it is our wish to think highly, 
as we feel well persuaded thiat he pos- 
sesses no ordinary share of genius; but 
one glaring error we must take the li- 
berty of noticing; we allude to his un- 
natural mode of recitation, and the 
frequent impropriety of his emphasis. 
Had not his Romeo been distigured 
by two or three of these blemishes, aud 
a few other badly coutracted provinci- 
al habits, we should really prefer it to 
“" admirable representation of Mr, 
C. Kemble. It was chaste, vigorous, 
feeling, tender, and abounding in fer- 
vent expression. The meeting with 
Juliet in the yarden was replete with 
excellence; the memorable scene with 
the friar, iv which he learns his doom, 
was ad:nirably acted; and the contest 
with Paris was good; indeed, the 
whole of the last act is entitled to the 
warmest possible eulozy, 

We should imagine that Mr. € 
per has spent much of his time in the 
study of declamation. He has, con- 
fessedly , formed himselfon the models 
of the Kembles and Mr. Young; of 
this, his Othello will bear sufficiently 
strong testifications. The address to 
the senate was given with fine decla- 
matory skill; his performance in the 
scene where [avo first excites his sus- 
picion, was vreatly applauded; it cer- 
tainly was 2 : Gne sulthition of the gra- 
dual progress of jealousy, developing 
itself by internal writhing agony and 
marked variety of countenance. He 
gave *O! now for ever farewell the tran- 
quil mind,’ &c., with considerable 
force and feeling, and the beautiful 
speech * Had it pleased Heaven to try 
me with affliction,’ in a subdued tone, 
in which energy and pathos were ex- 


Coo- 


| 





quisitely blended. But his best ef- 
fort was the last ; indeed we have never 
heard the concluding passage of the 
play delivered with more deep and in- 
tense feeling, or more striking effect. 

He made a good deal of the femie 
nine hero Alonzo, and conceived the 
character of Mare Antony extremely 
well; but his badly-mod ulated, and 
strangely untractable voice frequently 
destroyed the effect of some of the 
scenes, and rendered the eu phasis mi- 
serably incorrect. For instance, he 
metamorphosed the celebrated panegy- 
ric on Brutus, * This was a man,’ into 
‘this was a man,’ thus makiog it a 
mere matter of fact; we likewise re- 
marked two or three other gross impro- 
prieties of the same nature, which les- 
sened, in a great degree, the merit of the 
performauce.—He makes as much as 
possible of Richmond, though the cha- 
racter re¢ julres no very great share of 
gvemus, and is certainly, unworthy of 
him. 

We confess we are not enamoured of 
his performance of Arsenio, in the tra- 
vedy of * Conscience ;’ there is, how- 
ever, this excuse to be made, that old 
characters are not his forte ;—sti!| he was 
sometimes effective. He is easy and 
gentlemanly in Joseph Surface, but 
he has not the elegant air, or the 
smooth tongue and insidious demean- 
our of the courtly hypocrite, 

We were about to compare his Ed- 
gar with that of the late Mr. Rae, but 
we desist ;—* de mortuis, nil nist bo- 
num.’ ‘He is gone, and our idola- 
trous faney must sanctify his relies.’ 

It is IM po sible to conceive, that the 
character of Carwin, in Therese, 
could be played more finely than it is 
by Mr. Cooper: he looks it to the hfe, 
and performs it inimitably; his short 
and pithy replies to Picard have zreat 
effect: his attitude , when Therese first 
meets his view, is very fine, and the 
scowl of contemptuous defiance which 
he darts on the Count de Morville is 
perfectly demoniacal. His interview 
with Therese in the cottage is excel- 
lently played; his agitation and his 
vain attempts to check the ‘ inward 
monitress,’ Conscience, are admirably 
described ; his soliloquy, previous to 
the commencement of the judicial pro- 
cess, his dread of public exposure, and 
gradual self-com posure, in recollecting 
that no person could by any chance 
be acquainted with his guilt, and the 
whole of the trial seene, ment the warm- 
est eulouy. His reply to Fontaine, on 
being urged to touch the corse of his 
supposed * victim, the convulsive agony 
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which shakes his whole frame, on behold- 
ing what he imagines the spectre of 
Therese, and the death, are all as fine 
us it is possible to imagine; indeed they 
are beyond all praise. 


We could wish to see this gentleman 
more frequently, as he is certainly an 
actor of much promise ; but ‘ the great 
lessee’ takes care to keep all perform- 
ers, excepting those of the operatic de- 
partment, completely in the back 
ground, Mr. Cooper, however, has 
eause to be thauhfal for this, as it gives 
him time to amend his articulation, and 
to bring his inharinontus voice into bet- 
ter condition. We would, however, 
wish to address a word or two to the 
proprietor of Drury Lane: if his tragic 
company is so miserably bad (though, 
for our own parts, we are not inclined 
to think so very meanly of it,) that 
he is ashamed to briug it ‘forward, why 
throw his inimitable company of come- 
dians into shade; the public, it is true, 
have given strong proofs how highly 
they esteem the musical talent of the the- 
atre by nightly flocking in crowds to it, 
but the ardour i 13 already abating, aad 
we really do not see why we are to have 
operas crammed down our throats night 
after mght without any intermission ; 
let Mr. Elliston take this hint as it is 
meant, and profit by it; for he may 
rest assured, that if he proceed i in his 
present course, the public will soon be 
satiated  usque ad nauseam.’ 


V. H. Parry. 
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Oriatnal Poetry. 
VERSES 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
JOHN KEATS, THE POET, 
be ho died at Rome, 23 Feb. 1821. tat. 25. 
*O drop the briny tear with me "—CHATTERTON. 





tf many kings and senators bad died, 

My heart could not Lave given mine cyes a tide 

So strong and deep as that which drowns my 
breath, 

Departed spirit of Keats! to bathe thy death! 

Like an ethereal miustrel, born for love— 

To give a foretaste of the joys above, 

O! thou wert wond’rous in tl iy gentle youth, 

Giving delicious songs in lovely truth! 

Nature thy guide—Simplicity thy aim, 

Thou sang’st thy passage to the heaven of fame. 

Like White, thy hallow'd ecstacies were zoned, 

Celestial for the beauty which they toned ; 

Terrestrial ears were charm’d to hear thee sing, 

And drank thy music from thy wells and spring. 

Frewhile the flecting pageantries of earth 

Inspire Laureates to give Vésion birth, 

Thou, on the blossoms of thine ownsweet leav CS, 

‘ Borne with the very sigh that silence heaves,’ 

Hast soon ascended to receive thy crown 

Of fadeless bays eternal and renown. 

Not like the mermaid that enchants the sea, 

Then ieaves the tar in hopeless destiny 5 








Not like the lark that goes to heavenly skies 

And comes to earth again and songless dies ; 

Nor like the bird of night in thorns, that sings 

To silent moonlight, form’d by Shadow’s wings; 

Nor yet the cuckoo heralding the air 

To love’s companionship the lives that bear :— 

Though in the worm’s own mansion for 
mankind, 

Though risen to rest, thy works are left be- 
hind,— 

These transcripts of thy fancy and thy heart, 

With life will live, immortal as thou art! 

The flatt’ring and the vain will drop unwept, 

And millions sleep with those who’ve centuries 
slept ; 

Ages will roll and empires sink to dust— 

Ruins be traceless, though by victory nurst,— 

But thy descriptive and pathetic page 

Shall yield delight to each succeeding age, 

Like thy low’d Chaucer and thy Spenser, be 

Time’s choice memorial to eternity! 

Islington Green, March 26, 1821. P. 
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LINES TO TYRO. 
Has Rosa’s eye, of heav’nly blue, 
Lost then so soon its magic power ;— 
Or has she ceas’d to smile on you, 
That now you own dark Lelia’s power. . 





Can Lelia’s eye, tho” black as jet, 
And sparkling with electric wildness, 
Charm like young Rosa’s blue eye,—wet 
With tears of sympathy and mildness ? 


But Rosa’s eye, of liquid blue, 
Like ether thro’ a summer shower, 
No tender glance bestow d on you, 
And now you bend to Lelia’s power. 


The eye of jet may strike with awe, 
But blue the tend’rest passions move 3; 
And Nature’s never erring law, 
Says blackis hatred,—blue is love ! 
ABBASTANZA. 
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LE GASCON EN RUSSIE. 
CONTE. 
CERTAIN gascon réduit & vivre d industrie 
Sans posséder un sol se trouvait en Russie. 
Que faire, disait-il ? en cette occasion ? 
Ii ne me reste plus que mon accent gascon. 
Pour en tirer parti, voici comime il raisonne : 
La Neva de tout temps fut loin de la Garonne, 
Et les docteurs fourrés dont le russe fait cas 
Ne distingueront point accent de Pézénas ; 
Nul ne connait ici notre langue gasconne j 
Je puis done hardimeut plutot qu’étre un vau- 
rien 
Donner en ce prys lecon italien. 
I} dit: et son accent plut assez dans la ville, 
Il eut des écoliers d’humeur assez docile, 
Et gui dans quelque temps, us étaient au moins 
dix, 
Pronongaient assez bien Caddbious et Sandis. 
Le ¢ascon triomphait, mais un revers bizarre 
Compromit un moment un succés aussi rare. 
Un avocat Toscan, un érudit fameux, 
Vint chercher 4 son tour la fortune en Russie. 
Tout rempli des trésors de l’antique Ausonie, 
I] répétait partout des vers mélodieux, 
Et vortait avec lui Ja fleur de I’Italie. 
Le Tasse, l’Arioste, 4 ses accords touchans, 
Du tendre Métastase on retrouvait les chants ; 
Et la langue Toscane, en sa bouche Romaine, 
Avait ve charme heureux dont la douceur en- 
traine. 
Grand Dieu! s’écrai-t-il en voyant son rival : 
O Russes ! réprimez ce désordre fatal ; 
Cet homme vous €gare et n’a que de l audace. 
Il traduit en gascon tous les vers du Tasse. 


a | 
ee, 


| Ecoutez un Romain, et par lui vous saurez 
Les poémes fameux qui nous ont illustrés. 
Laissant 4 son rival le poids de sa science, 
Le gascon plus adroit fit mainte révérence, 
On s’assemble, on €crit, un jury disputa, 
Et sur!’ italien le gascon l’emporta. 
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PARODY. 

On! slumber, my darling, beside thy warm bed, 

Thy mother is watching, she pillows thy head: 

Did’st thou know in her breast what anxiety 
hes, 

Thou’dst close, in a moment, those innogent 
e% 5 "es. 

Oh ! rest thee babe, rest thee babe, sleep on til] 
day, 

Thy mother is mournful, thy father away. 


Oh close those soft eyelids in slumber, my dear, 

That sleep will be wanting thou spurnest at 
here ,— ; 

The light hours of youth, soon, too soon, will 
be gone, 

And the dark years of sorrow too quickly 
come on. 

Then, rest thee babe, rest thee babe, sleep while 
you may— 

Your mother is mournful, your father away. 


SAM SPRITSAL. 
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STANZAS TO ——. 
A LAY to thee—a lay to thee,— 
For earthly cares, wild revelry, 
And worthless joys which should not be, 
Have weaned my thoughts awhile from thee. 
And yet I never knew such care 
Though many pangs ‘tis mine to bear,— 
I never felt such misery 


As when bereft, dear one! of thee: 


Nor in the gay and gallant crowd 
Where fears are few, and joy is loud, 
May there be aught so dear to me 
As loved and lonely thougits of thee. 


And as for joys—the weak and vain 

May prize what boundless riches gain— 
Let me, to cheer my pove ‘y, 

Have treasured thouguts of thine and thee: 


[ love, at night’s unrufted hour, 
To seek our melancholy bower, 
And in each little loweret see 
Something that only speaks of thee. 


Nor love I less to view the scene 

Which oft in happier hours has been 

A spot of pure and heartfelt glee, 

When love and pleasure dwelt with thee ' 


From thee the true and tender-hearted, 
Dark and drear the hour which parted 
Him, who whatever else he be, 

Is fond and faithful still to thee. 


O, in that hour the pangs i knew, 

Were neither trifling ones nor few,4é 
But yet it was a bliss to me 

To feel that they were shared with thee. 
Thy tears fell fast—the accents fauitered, 
Which said thy love should be unaltered, 
And wheresoe’er thy wanderings bey 

I cannot chuse, but think on thee ! 


In spite of all that I have borne 

From hollow friendship—open scom—= 
Jn spite of fate’s unkind decree, 

I still am blest with thoughts of thee! 


Of the few joys with which I’m blest— 
That I prize most and love the best, 
Is the unfading memory 





Of hours which I have spent with thee. 
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Amid the thoughts to ruin shaken— 
Ainid the wreck of hopes forsaken— 
*Mid grief and gloom, 'tis sweet to see 
A cheering, changeless light in thee! 


I would not give, for warrior’s glory — 
| would not give, to live in story, 
*Mid pomp and pride and blazonry,— 
My last and lightest thought of thee ! 
For I am sad and lonely—thou 

Art all that Fate has left me now ! 

And 1 can rise bove misery 

While I am le ft the thought of thee‘ 








Nov. Lith, 1820. J. W. DALBy. 
——— ce. Sa 
Che Drama. 

Tne managers of the winter theatres 


are likely soon to render the office of a 
dramatic critic a sinecure, by the mo- 
notony of the performances, The most 
ardent renee of music must now, 
we think get satiated; for tragedy and 
coinedy are holding a © Lenten fast,’ 

and opera alone predominates, . if 
music be the public wish,’ as the poet 
says it 1s the * food of love,’ we beg the 
managers to * play on;’ but if there is 
any truth in the assertion, that * Es¢ 
natura hominum novitatis avida,’ then 
we think the mana gers will not only 
cousult the public taste, but, ultimate- 
ly, their own interest, in diversifying 
their entertainments. Our friend, Mr. 
Parry, has already alluded to this sub- 


ject in another part of this journal, and 


we fully agree with him in the opinions 
he has expressed. The manager of 
Drury Lane always goes to extremes. 
When he had Mr. Kean, he gave 
us nothing but tragedy, except ” the 
comedy of FRild Oats, which, out of 
the eighteen or twenty nights that it 

iS play ed iii One sezson, « did not draw 
thr ‘e tolerable houses. 


is 


oat 


two or 
Now tragedy is abandoned, for 
good reasons ;~-his excellent company 
of comedians are shelved, except that 
we sometimes em a vlance at one or 
twoof them in ¢ : we ce, or, perhaps, in 
some characters not well suited = to 
them; and all this to force operas per- 
petually — us, and that, too, In 
Lent, when two nights of the week are 
always dow ‘ote<! to oratorios. 
Ail that we have to say of the thea- 
Kk, may be comprised in a 
words : ance has re- 
cnaracter of Mrs. Haller, at 
Covent Garden, and with 
The PDuenna has been also. 
SUCCE ssfully 4 


hts week 
very few 


peated the 


iiss 


SUCCESS, 


very | 


increased | 








epeated at Drury Lane; | two mattocks ; 


Literature and Science. 


cococecs 

Mr. Dufief’s system of teaching lan- 
guages, continues to make rapid pro- 
gress. In Dublin, where it has been 
lately introduced, the young gentle- 
men taught on the plan, have given 
proofs of its value in acting some French 
plays at a public exhibition, Some 
scenes from Voltaire’s La Mort de 
Cesar, and Moliere’s Le Bourgeois 
gentilhomme, were selected for the oc- 
casion, ‘and these,’ says the editor of 
the Freeman’s Journal, ‘were delivered 
ina pure accent, and delighted every 
body. It would seem, indeed, as if 
nothing but a powerful method of 
teaching, such as thatof Mr. Dufeif 
could have produced similar eifects.’ 

The fine ostrich, at the Royal Me- 
nagerie of Paris, killed itself the other 
day, in attempting to swallow a piece 
of glass; it weighed upwards of 220 lbs, 
a part of it was dressed, which was deli- 
cious, and afiorded a great treat to the 
epicures; it tasted very much like fine 
buck venison and had upwards of 20lbs, 
of fat surrounding the intestines. 


he Bee. 


‘ Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
LUCRETIUS. 








ee ie 


The Duke of Orleans, when regent, 
asked a stranger the characteristics of 
different nations, through which he 
had travelled. The best method of 
acquainting your R. H. with their cha- 

racter, (said the stranger) is to tell you 
the first question cenerally asked in 
each country. —At “the first sight of 
traveller, in Spain, they say , ‘1s chats a 
of the first order 2’ In Hol- 
‘isthatarich man?’ In France, 
In England, ¢ who 


grandee 
land, 
‘is hea courtier 2’ 
is that man?’ 

In an old poem on the Lord May- 
or’s Day, the writer, describing the 
eeutlemen who walked in procession, 
says, they were— 

‘ Like snails on a cabbage leaf crawling along, 
Admird by their wives, and huzza’d by the 
throng.’ 

Abuse of the English Language.— 
A blacksmith, in the vic inity ‘of Maid- 
stone, lately made out a bill against 
one of his customers, in which a charge 
was intended to be made for steeling 
that is, putting steel to 


and the Oratorios at both houses have! the iron points of the implements. 


been ve ry well attended. 
Roy al Dukes have y isited the theatres | 
during the week, We are glad to see 


royalty thus dis spensing its. patronage 
to the drama, 


Some of the | 


———— _ 


But the son of Vulcan, who had been 
more accustomed to wielding a sledge 
hammer than studying Dr. Johuson, 
actually wrote the following item.— 
‘ To stealing two mad ducks,’ —2s. 


ae 


Adnertisement stuck up at Charles- 
ton, Carolina, by a German, who hed 
lost his horse:—He is run away agen, 
mine little plack horse, I rite him two 
tags en midle de nite, and ven he not 
will see shumting, he shumps as if te 
tivel vas int, an he trows ne down, [ 
not have sich fall since pefore I vast 
pornt. I buy him top on Jacob Shin- 
tel Clymer: he hav five vite feet pe- 
fore, mit von plack snip on his nose, 
von eye will look plue, like glass. He 
is pranded mit John Keister, on his 
pehind side, py his tail. — Whoever vill 
take up de said horse, an pring him to 
me, top on mine house, near Congaree, 
shall pay me two tollars reward, an if 
dey vill not pring me mine horse agen, 
I will put de law in force ginst all de 
peoples. 

In the advertisement announcing the 
appearance of Kemble and Lewis at 
Dublin, in Leon and the Copper Cap- 
tain, some years ago, tliere was the fel. 
lowing passage : — They never before 
} performed together in the same piece, 
and in all human probability they ne- 
ver will again: this evening is the sume 
mit of the manager's climax. He has 
constantly gone higher and higher iu 
hia endearours to delight the public ; 
beyond this it is not in nature to go.’ 

The corporation of London, it is 
said, once wrote to a former Duke of 
Marlborough, to know the name of the 
doctor who prescribed to his grace 
to eat often in the day; for the purpose 
of appointing him physician tothe lord 
mayor, aldermen, and common council. 

A Hoax.—The inhabitants of a 
French town (Villers Cotterets), were 
' | finely tricked lately. A serjeante 
major of a disbanded regiment was 
brought to the hospital of the place, 
atHicted with a palpitation of the 
heart. Hethen pretended to be over 
come with grief at having been bern 
a Protestant, and expressed an ar 
dent desire to be made a Catholic. 
The good people of the town ran in 
crowds to see the convert. The priests 
prayed for him, aud after his recovery 
he was publicly baptised. On the 
following day (Sunday), he went to 
church and formally abjured the Pro- 
testant religion. The pious Catholics 
were delighted ; dinners were given on 
the occasion ; and, on the 17th, a grand 
féte was appointed. The convert, 
however, tarried; the company went 
in haste to fetch him, but he had dee 
camped, taking with him a considera- 
ble suin, which he had borrowed from 
the credulous fools who had fallen 





dupes to his preteaded conversion. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


PPPS OL PD 

An important Document, translated by Sir 
Sidney Smith from the Arabic, in our next. 

LONDINIANA, and several other articles in- 
tended for the present number, are unavoidably 
deferred. ; 

Sam Spriisail, O.F., (.W., and Mr. New- 
man’s Sonnet, in our next. 

One or two of the articles sent by W.G. 
shall have insertion, not on account of his 
threat, for we despise allthreats, nor should we 
consider the loss of his contributions irretriev- 
able. 

We admonish our admonitory friends to pay 
the postage in future; otherwise their hints can- 
not be received, much less attended to. 

Br. Dench and E T. M. will find a letter at 
eur Publishers. 

The First Quarterly Part for the present year 
is Now ready. 





SELES 


Albemarle Street, March 27. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XLVIil. will be published 
ON THURSDAY NEXT. 











Nearly ready for publication, in one vol. 4to 
with a separate volume of Maps and Plans, 
MEMOIRS of the OPERATIONS 
of the BRITISH ARMY in INDIA, during the 
Mehratta War of 1817-18-19. Illustrated by 

Maps and Topographical Plans. 


On Monday next, will be published, price 
ls. 6d No. II. of 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL of PO- 
PULAR MEDICINE; explaining the Nature, 
Causes, and Prevention of Diseases ; the im- 
mediate Treatment of Accidents, and the 
Means of preserving Health. Conducted by 
CHARLES THOMAS HADEN, 
Surgeon to the Chelsea and Brompton Dispen- 
sary, &c. 

Contents of No. If.:—Are the Interests of 
Medical Men affected by this Publication ?— 
On the Evils of neglecting a Cold.—On the 
Educaticn of Infants —On Burns and Scalds. 
—On the Disorders of Old Age.—On the pre- 
sent State of the Practice of Medicine in this 
Country.—-On Longevity, &c. 

Published by Simpkin and Marsha!l, Sta- 
tioners’ Court, London.—Also lately, by the 
same Author, 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 
COLCHICUM AUTUMNALE, as a Remedy 
of great Power in the Treatment of Inflamma- 
tory Diseases. Price 4s. 





‘This day is published, 
In One Vol. 8vo. with a striking and highly-fi- 


‘} nished Portrait of the Author, 10s. 6d. bds. 


MEMOIRS of WILLIAM WAL- 





LACE, Esq. descendant of the Illustrious Hero 
} of Seotland, late of the 15th Hussars; contain- 
jing an Explanation aud Vindication of his 


By Lieut.-Colonel VALENTINE BLACKER, } onduct and Character; wita a detailed Ac- 


Companion of the Most Honourable Order of the 
_., Bath, and Quarter-Master-General of the Army 
of Fort =t. George. 
London: Printed for Black, Kingsbury, Par- 
bury, and Allen, Leadenhall Street. 





In a few days, 3 vols. duodecimo. 
DE RENZEY; or, the Man of Sor- 
Row. By RICHARD NUGENT KELLY, Esq. 
Printed for W.Simpkin and R. Marshali, Sta- 
tioners’ Court, Ludgate Street. 


ss 








This Cay is published, price 10s. 6d. 
A PRACYVICAL VIEW of an IN- 
VENTION for the BETTER PROTECTING 
BANK NOTES against FORGERY.  Llustrat- 
ed by various Specimens, 
By JO'(N HOLT IBBETSON, Esq. 

London: Published by Wetton and Jarvis, 
€3, Paternosier Kow; J. Taylor, Architectura! 
Library, High Holbern; and J. Harding, st. 
James's Strect. 





SUPERIOR HISTORICAL CLASS BOOKS. 
This day were published, 

By G. & W. B. Wuirraker, Ave-Maria Lane, 
PINNOCK’S Improved Edition of 
Dr. GOLDS MITH’s HISTORIES of ENGLAND, 
GREECE, and ROME, with Questions for Ex- 
amination. Price 5s. 6d. each, embellished 
with Maps and Frontispieces. 

Pinnock’s Editions of the above standard His- 
torical Works, are submitted to the Public as 
being decidedly preferable to any others. In- 
dependent of being Edited on a very snperior 
Plan, they combine many important advan- 
tages; as all vulgarities of style have been 
carefully corrected, every indelicate allusion se- 
dulously obliterated, and the most valuable and 
interesting matter added, consisting of intro- 
ductory Chapters, descriptive of the Manners 
and Custoins of the Ancient Britons, Greeks, 
and Romans, and numerous Mythological, Bio- 
graphical, and Geographical Notes. 

EXBRCiIsEs On each of the Histories, Js. 


count of the Persecutions he underwent in 
France, and his unjust Imprisonnicnt for almost 
three years in that country; an Exposé of the 
state of the French Police; and an Appendix, 
comprising the Correspondence of the Author 
and others with the British Ambassador, on the 
subject of his unlawful confinement; and other 
documents. 

Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Court, Ludgate Street ; C. Chapple, 
Pall Mali; and Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 





Speedily will be published, by Subscription, in 
One Volume 8vo. boards, with a PorRtRAiT 
of the AUTHOR, from an Original Painting, 
‘price to Subscribers, 9s. —-to Non-Subscribers, 
10s. Gd. 

SERMONS, adapted for PARQO- 
CHIAL and DOMESTIC USh. By the late 
Rev. J.P. HEWLETT, A. M. 

Shaplain of Magdalen and New Colleges, and 
Fifieen Years Curate of St. Aldgate’s, Oxford. 

These Discourses are publisued for the Bene- 
fit of the Widow and Five Orphan Children ; 
and Subscribers ave respectfully requested to 
send their Names to the Widow, at her Resi- 
sidence, in St. Aldgate’s, Oxford; to Messrs. 

Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court; Mr. 

J.B. Holdsworth, St. Paul’s Church Yard; Mr. 

Joiuit, 6, Old Broad Street, London; Messrs. 

Deighton and Sons, Cambridge; or to the 

Booksellers, at Oxford. 





BOOKS published by T. DOLBY, 299, Strand, 
and sold at 34, Wardour Street, Soho: 


THE TORY FACTION UN- 





Organizing Ultra-Loyal Associations. With 
Strictures on the Present Aspect of Public Af- 
fairs. Dedicated (by permission,) to Sir T. B. 
Beevor, Bart. 
By ARN4LL THOMAS FAYERMAN, M. D. 
Founder and late President of the ‘ Brunswick 
Knights of Norwich.’ 





This Pamphlet fully describes the Method on 


MASKED; or, the whole Art and Mystery of 





al 
tds 


which Ultra-Loyal Associations are formed— 
the sort of people of which they are composed 
—their objects—purposes for which the Minis- 
try make use of them, &e. &c. To which jg 
added, the Official Correspondence of the 
‘Brunswick Knights,’ with the Home Office, 
&e. Price Is. 

A PEEP into ILCHESTER GAOL, inthe Coun. 
ty of Somerset; containing Facts and I)lustra- 
tions of the Barbarities,the Oppressions, the Ex- 
tortions, and Indecencies carried on in that 
Sink of Inuiquity; with an ENGRAVING of the 
different modes of Torture practised therein, 
To which are added the Petitions of Hillier and 
Hill, (two untortunate persons now confined ip 
the gaol,) to the House of Commons; and a Let- 
ter from Henry Hunt, Esq. to Thos. Fowel] 
Buxton, Esq. Price Is. 

MEMOIRS of HENRY HUNT, Esq., writ. 
ten by himself, in his Majesty’s gaol, at [lcheg- 
ter. Published in One Shilling (monthly) Num- 
bers. Vol. 1. containing the tirst Tweive Num. 
bers, may now be had complete, in bds., 10. 6d. 


Dedicated to Lord Castlereagh.—Shortly will 
‘ba published, uniform with Cobbett’s Gram- 
‘mar, price 28. in boards, or in Four Parts, 6d. 

each, 

A POLITICAL DICTIONARY ; or, POCKET 

COMPANION: chiefly designed for the use of 

Members of Parliament, Whigs, Tories, Loyal- 

ists, Mogistrates, Clergymen, Half-pay Oficers, 

Worshipfel Aldermen, and Reviewers: being 

an illustration and commentary on all Words, 

Phrases, aad proper Names in the Vocabulary 

of Corruption; agreeably to the approved read- 

ings of the most celebrated Divines, Dignitaries 
of the Chureli, Sinecurists, Placemen, Lawyers 

Heads of Colleges, and other Learned Persons. 

By the EDITOR of the ‘ BLACK BOOK.’ 
‘Therising generation wants a New Dictionary, 

damnably.’ Comedy of Jchn Bull. 
FACETL”. 
In the press, and shortly will be published, 
price One Shilling. 
THE ROYAL TRIY VO IRELAND. 

A COMICAL OPEKA, (by Capt. W——T, 

R.N.) to be performed shortly, at the Tueatre 

Royal, Jublin. 

Dramatis Persone, Evin, Neptune, and Fame. 
—King Hum, General Cook, Admiral Binns- 
cle, Marchionesses H., C., and Mrs, Q. (courte 
zaus). O'd Bays, Deiry Down, the Doctors, the 
Archbisho}, and Lo re Lubberskull, (five knaves ) 
The Lord Lieutenant of treiand, (by Mr. Tall- 
but) Mr. Secieiary Cant, Sir Biliy Biuvber, 
(from London). Capt. bobstay, commanding 
the Thundever, (98 guns). Jack Ratlne, Beu 
Mainbrace, (sailors). M*Cracken andO’Fogaity, 
(‘two Irishmen). Father O'Shaughnessy, Pa- 
iish Priest and Schooimaster of Bally Brigge? 5 
Denis Delany, Landlord of the Crowa and Rat- 
tle Public House, at Dunbeany ; Judy, his wits, 
(afterwards Lady Deliny). Irish Bellinan, 
Shoe-blacks, Printers’ Devils, &e. &c. 

New Caricature, One Shilling, 


CLARENCE’s DREAM; or, BILLY BiNNA: 


CLE receiving an uawelcome Visitor from the 
other World. 


a 


> 
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London :—Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand 
two dvors East of Excter Change; where adver 
ments are received, and comimuntcattons fol also 
Editor’ (post patd) are to be addressed. Sold aa 
by Souter, 73, st. Paul’s Cheerch Yard; Si : 
and Marshall, Stationer’s Court; Chapple, igs 
Mall; Grapel, Liverpool ; and by all Buokse z 
and Newsvenders.—Printed by Davidson, Old Bo 
well Court, Carey Street. 
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